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^  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  ua  him  hie  JiUe.  If  he  rteolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
preeMoe  of  idling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
atta^him  srith  dander.  BuJtifhe  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


np  this  position  and  holding  it  so  steadily  as  even  to 
tell  his  constituents,  with  reference  to  that  licensing 
question  which  is  just  now  making  cowards  of  many 
political  Hamlets,  that  the  very  fact  that  not  a  few  of 
them  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Permissive  Bill,  and 
desire  to  make  it  the  test  question  at  the  next  election, 
“  is  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should  at  once  tell  them 
that  nothing  whatever  will  induce  him  to  vote  for  the 
Permissive  Bill,**  Mr  Fawcett  merely  sets  an  example 
that  all  should  honour.  If  all  have  not  the  courage  to 
follow  it. 

Were  Sir  John  Pakington  or  Mr  Cardwell  to  take 
op  the  same  position,  they  would  be  entitled  to  equal 
honour,  though  they  would  not  be  likely  to  use  it  with 
equal  wisdom.  It  is  a  matter  for  special  congratulation 
that  Mr  Fawcett,  rightly  apprehending  his  functions  as 
a  Parliamentary  representative,  as  rightly  apprehends 
his  functions  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  His  view 
on  the  licensing  question  illustrates  his  view  on  all 
points.  “  I  value  political  liberty,**  he  says,  “  but  I  value 
individual  liberty  more.  If  the  principle  is  once 
sanctioned  that  a  majority  is  to  say  that  a  sober  man  is 
to  be  prevented  having  his  glass  of  beer,  where  is  this 
interference  with  private  life  to  stop  ?  **  As  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  few  sentences  in  which  he  disposed 
of  this  subject  on  Monday,  Mr  Fawcett  holds  the  same 
opinion  that  has  been  urged  in  these  columns.  Let 
drunkenness,  or  at  least  public  drunkenness,  be  punished, 
as  that  is  a  distinct'  offence  against  society.  Let 
publicans  be  punished  for  harbouring  drunkards  and 
other  obnoxious  persons  in  their  taverns,  as  thereby  the 
offence  against  society  is  intensified ;  and  let  them  be 
yet  more  severely  punished  if  they  adulterate  their  liquors 
or  falsify  their  measures,  as  it  is  a  clear  fraud  to  pretend 
to  sell  one  thing  and  actually  to  sell  another.  But 
do  not  attempt  to  cure  intemperance  by  such  a  Bill  as 
Mr  Bruce  introduced  last  year,  or  by  any  other  effort  of 
paternal  government  that  would  cause  more  mischief 
than  it  would  cure.  Mr  Fawcett  did  well,  on  Monday 
evening,  in  denouncing  the  “  new  social  alliance  **  that 
was  exploded  last  autumn.  For,  though  this  particular 
movement  was  exploded,  the  political  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  theories  and  plots  of  the  stuff  out  of  which 
this  particular  **  movement  **  was  made.  These  must  be 
cleared  away,  or,  if  they  cannot  at  once  be  cleared  away, 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Mr  Fawcett  speaks 
only  as  a  wise  political  economist  and  a  practical  states¬ 
man  when  he  warns  the  working  classes  “  against  being 
misled  by  delusive  promises,  and  against  being  tempted 
to  seek  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  from  agencies 
which  are  only  calculated  to  impede  real  social  and 
material  progress.**  For,  as  he  truly  says,  “  there  is  only 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  politicians,  anxious  for  place 
and  power,  will,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  support  of 
the  country,  try  to  outbid  each  other  by  offering  the 
people  the  most  mischievous  bribes.**  His  timely  and 
strenuous  resistance  of  these  mischief-making  schemes 
is  a  very  satisfactory  phase  of  the  position  he  has 
taken  up. 

Not  less  timely  and  laudable  is  his  resistance  of 
another  ill-judged  movement,  favoured  by  politicians  of 
a  different  school  from  that  which  produced  the  **  new 
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MR  FAWCETT*S  POSITION. 

The  very  able  speech  that  Mr  Fawcett  addressed  to 
his  constituents  at  Brighton,  last  Monday,  can  hardly 
enhance  his  reputation  for  honesty  or  independence, 
as  these  are  fully  admitted  even  by  his  greatest  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  but  it  should  convince  many  that  he  has  more 
capacity  for  statesmanship  than  they  have  hitherto  given 
him  credit  for.  In  it  he  showed  that,  if  it  has  seemed 
to  be  his  peculiar  function  to  condemn  the  policy  of 
Whigs  and  Tories  alike,  if  he  has  held  aloof  from  all 
parties,  and  has  been  supposed  to  live  only  upon  crotchets 
and  complaints,  there  is  a  positive  side  to  his  political 
enterprise,  and  all  his  conduct  is  guided  by  a  consistent 
and  practical  rule.  To  those  who  have  intelligently 
watched  his  career  this  has  been  apparent  all  along  ;  but 
some  persons  may  learn  it,  for  the  first  time,  from  his 
Monday’s  speech,  and  that  speech  will  probably  raise 
him  in  the  estimation  even  of  his  most  hearty  admirers. 
A  clearer  statement  of  the  position  which  he,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  are  bound  to  take  up  with  reference 
to  the  various  public  questions  that  are  pressing  for  solu¬ 
tion,  could  hardly  have  been  offered  in  the  course  of  a 
short  and  discursive  address  to  a  mixed  audience. 

It  was  an  address  to  his  constituents,  but  made  in  a 
tone  very  different  from  any  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
This  is  the  first  and  not  the  least  important  speciality 
in  Mr  Fawcett’s  position.  He  does  not  crincre  to  his 


some  others.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  have 
f^ly  chosen  him,  and  he  shows  that  he  accepts  their 
ch^e  without  seeing  in  it  any  limitation  to  his  own 
declines  to  be  either  the  mere  champion 
of  their  1(^1  interests  or  the  mere  spokesman  of  the 
jwlitical  views^  that  find  favour  with  the  majority  of 
em.  If  he  is  member  for  Brighton  by  the  choice  of 
18  constituents,  he  is  also  by  his  own  election  member 
or  India ;  that  is,  seeing  more  clearly  than  most  other 
f  ^*'*  being  more  anxious  to  show  boldly 

w  a  be  sees,  how  perniciously  India  is  in  many  respects 
governed,  he  considers  it  a  part  of  his  duty  as  member 
^  watch  the  progress  of  our  rule  in  India 
a  1  the  more  care,  and  to  discuss  it  with  all  the 
at  ^  because  such  general  apathy  prevails  on 

^ith  all  the  other 
no?  *  XL.  ^fi'iifiles.  He  wishes  to  handle  them, 
intpnol?  suits  the  whims  or 

coTici*/!  constituents,  but  in  the  way  that  he 

serviceable  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He 
not  ^  represented  in  Parliament, 

the  enf ;  u*  ^ Brighton,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
does  hi according  to  that  estimate,  he 
'^present  it.  This,  of  course,  is  theo- 
it  is  members  of  Parliament ;  but 

hardlv^  La  adopted  by  very  few,  and  it  would 

farned  ont  *'^*^*^  since  Mr  Mill  was 

bas  bepn  rv/  •  ?  intelligent  voters  of  Westminster,  it 

thoroui?hlv  “^inl^ined  by  no  one  else  so 

g  y  as  by  Mr  Fawcett  at  Brighton.  In  taking 
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social  alliance.”  Mr  Fawcett  did  well  on  Monday  m 
publicly  testi^ng  to  the  inte^ty  and  good  intentions 
of  his  former  Cambridge  pupil,  but  we  are  very  glad 
that  he  took  occasion  to  condemn  the  ill-jud^d  conduct 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  He  summed  up  the  wnole  case  of 
true  Republicanism  when  he  dedar^  that  “  it  should 
not  involve  a  haggling  over  a  few  thousand  pounds,  but 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  consistent  carrying  out 
of  the  vitally  important  maxim,  ‘  merit,  not  birSi ;  *  ” 
and  when  he  added  that  ”  Republicanism,  thus  viewed, 
is  something  of  far  greater  significance  than  the  mere 
change  of  the  form  of  government:  it  involves  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle  in  legislation,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  artificial  privileges  associated  with 
birth  and  sex.*’  That  sentence  might  be  made  the  motto 
of  the  true  democratic  party  that  is  growing  rapidly  in 
this  counti^,  and  that  rejoices  in  having  as  its  chief 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  man  as 
Mr,  Fawcett. 

We  are  not  reviewing  Mr  Fawcett's  Brighton  speech 
in  detail,  and  therefore  need  not  discuss  those  portions 
of  it  in  which  he  fully  justified  his  action  in  the  House 
last  session,  and  specined  some  of  the  principal  and 
secondary  points  on  which  he  proposes  to  consider  the 
future  action  of  the  Government  with  entire  freedom 
from  party  ties.  He  hardly  needed  to  tell  his  con¬ 
stituents  that  ho  is  not  a  party  man.  The  time  is 
passing  when  it  is  necessary  for  his  friends  to  declare 
that  he  is  not  a  political  Ishmaelite.  Here  and  there 
his  critical  spirit  may  lead  him  astray ;  here  and  there 
his  intense  love  of  justice  and  his  as  intense  hatred  of 
every  sort  of  trickery  may  induce  him  to  apply  his 
energies  in  excellent,  but  Utopian,  ways  when,  if 
otherwise  directed,  they  might  have  more  immediate 
and  therefore  better  effect.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the 
Ishmaelite  in  him,  save  in  so  far  as  Ishmaelitism  means 
abhorrence  of  and  war  against  Israelitish  craft;  and 
every  year  shows  that,  while  there  is  no  change  in 
his  position  as  a  well-grounded  economist  and  a  genuine 
patriot,  he  is  steadily  gaining  strength  in  holding  that 
position,  and  gaining  wisdom  in  using  it  for  the  greatest 
profit  of  the  nation. 
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Tt  is  yery  fortunate  that  Cardinal  Cullen  has  resisted  the 
.dvice  of  Ws  more  poUtic  advisers,  and  has  told  us  what  he 
Hins  earlv.  Had  he  only  waited  till  a  denominational 
FA^^tion  Bill  had  been  passed  for  Scotland,  his  case  for  the 
^tension  of  the  system  to  Ireland  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  one  of  the 
indirect  effects  of  Wednesday’s  meeting  will  be  to  prevent 
Se  extension  of  the  denominational  system  north  of  the 
T^eed  The  people  of  Scotland  will  see  that,  if  education 
i  placed  in  the  hands  of  theologians  in  their  own  country 
M  well  as  in  England,  it  cannot  very  well  be  kept  out  of 
Seir  hands  in  Ireland.  We  hope  too  that  the  evident  bid 
of  support  to  the  English  Government  in  resistance  to  the 
Home  Bale  movement,  in  exchange  for  concessions  to  de¬ 
mands  which  do  notoriginate  on  Irish  soil,  will  not  be  passed 
nnnoticed  by  those  who  are  asking  for  self-government  for 
Ireland.  We  have  consistently  advocated  the  right  of  the 
Irish  p^ple  to  decide  their  own  affairs  for  themselves ;  but 
if  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  were  so  far  to  change  front  as 
to  advocate  what  would  be  virtually  the  transference  of  the 
dominion  over  Ireland  not  to  the  Irish  people  but  to  Pope 
Pius— if  Home  Buie  were  to  become  Rome  Rule— our 
sympathies  would  no  longer  bo  with  them.  We  have 
noticed  with  some  apprehension  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  agitation  to  coquet  with 
the  Ultramontanes.  We  would  warn  them  that  such  an 
alliance  would  alienate  from  them  that  Liberal  sentiment  the 
growth  of  which  is  their  only  hope.  They  need  not  fear 
that  Cardinal  Cullen’s  overtures  will  be  accepted  on  this 
side  of  St  George’s  Channel.  The  matter  is  not,  we 
are  thankful  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Gladstone  or 
of  the  Ministry.  It  is  with  the  people  of  these  islands 
that  Cardinal  Cullen  has  to  deal,  ^nd  to  them  he  has 
nothing  to  offer  which  they  desire  to  have.  When  they 
wish  to  **  strengthen  the  foundations,  not  only  of  religion, 
but  of  society  in  general,”  they  will  not  apply  to  him. 
They  have  as  a  nation  long  given  up  the  notion  of  bolster¬ 
ing  up  the  commonwealth  by  what  the  Cardinal  calls  “  the' 
true  prmciples  of  authority,”  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
modem  society  is  towards  a  more  consistent  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  that  truth  needs  no  such  support,  and  that 
error  does  not  deserve  it. 

HUNGARY  AND  CROATIA. 

The  claims  of  Czechs  and  Poles  against  Germans  do 
not  form  the  only  cause  of  anxiety  and  ground  of  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  disunited  monarchy  of  Francis  Joseph. 
What  the  Germans  are  in  the  Cisleithan  provinces, 
the  hfogyars  are  in  the  countries  which  Magyars  love  to 
describe  m  the  Realm  of  St.  Stephen’s  Crown ;  and  in 
the  one  division  of  the  State,  as  in  the  other,  the  domi¬ 
nant  minorities  who  have  been  enabled  to  hold  their 
own  by  superior  organisation  and  political  ability  find 
ttemselyes  opposed  by  the  resolute  purpose  and  increas¬ 
ing  discipline  of  outnumbering  and  irritated  races.  The 
eyes  of  observers  in  Western  Europe  have  been  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  the  great  game  of  check  and 
countercheck  which  Centralists  and  Nationalists  are 
engaged  in  playing  out  at  Vienna ;  but,  since  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Hungarian  autonomy  in  1867,  it  does  not  often 
^  many  to  inquire  whether  Pesth  may  not  be 
a^tated  by  questions  of  Imperialism  and  Decentralisa- 
on  similar  to  those  which  have  their  scene  in  the 
BIS  er  capital.  ^  The  fiuctuations  of  Cisleithan  politics 
are  watched  with  interest  and  frequently  recorded  with 
accuracy.  The  discontent  of  Croatia  seldom  finds  a 
competent  commentary,  although  the  subject  constitutes 
e  ^vest  preoccupation  of  Hungarian  cabinets.  The 
bas  at  present  come  prominently  to 
hhaI  ^  coimequence  of  the  abortive,  though  not 
ess,  imgociations  which  have  just  taken  place  at 
fhe  representatives  of  Croatia  and  the 
ne^inistor^esident  of  Hungary,  Count  Lonyay. 
in  1  Hungarian  Constitution  was  re-established 

formo/i  *  •  of  the  “  integrity  ”  of  Hungary 

Quennp  article  of  the  treaty.  The  conse- 

Hnnwo,-*  1 stipulation  was  the  incorporation  in  the 
anonS/xr.^  hingdom  of  those  border  lands  which  in  the 
formed  »  f  of  “  partes  adnexse  ”  had  long 

ertile  source  of  disputed  pretensions.  From 


being  independent  crown  lands,  the  five  districts  of 
Transylvania,  the  Woiwodate  of  Servia,  the  Banat  of 
Temeswar,  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  became 
portions  of  Hungary,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pesth  Legislature.  The  change  was  especially 
repugnant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Croatia*  They  bad  not, 
it  is  true,  enjoyed  much  more  liberty  since  1848  tl.an> 
the  Magyars  themselves,  although  the  Croatian  conlin» 
gent  had  done  so  much  at  that  period  to  frustrate  the 
separatists.  They  had  no  more  abandoned, 
however,  the  dream  of  a  luture  regeneration  than  had 
the  Deaks  and  Andrassys,  and  they  had  political  writers 
like  Koatemik  and  others  to  keep  aliv'bamong  the  people 
the  consciousness  of  nationality  and  the  traditions  of  a 
greater  time.  The  sense  of  the  importance  of  Croatia 
was  not  a  little  confirmed  in  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants 
by  the  role  which  the  later  struggles  of  the  German 
and  Mag^yar  parties  invited  the  Croatians  to  assume. 
In  the  nicely-balanced  condition  of  the  opposing  forces,, 
both  Vienna  and  Pesth  sought  to  find  an  ally  in 
Agram.  All  this,  however,  was  changed  when  Sadowa 
precipitated  those  internad  reforms  of  the  Austrian 
system  which  should  never  have  waited  for  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Prussian  victories.  The  discontent  of 
the  Croatians  increased  rapidly  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ban  the  Baron  Lewin  Rauch.  The  Magyars  showed 
themselves  unequal  to.  winning  the  allegfiance  of  a  race 
as  haughty  as  their  own.  The  kindred  population  on 
both  sides  of  the  Austro-Turkish  frontier  threatened  in 
take  flame.  The  mysterious  emissaries  of  Panslavism, 
that  conjuring  trick  by  which  the  various  Slav  tribes  of 
the  South-East  of  Europe  are  sedulously  led  in  pursuit 
of  the  impossible  or  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  were  bui^ 
throughout  the  agitated  land.  Perhaps  not  much  too 
soon,  the  Hohenwart  Ministry  came  to  office  in  the  Cis¬ 
leithan  provinces,  and,  if  unequal  to  cope  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Cisleithan  situation,  at  least  communicated 
to  all  the  Slav  races  of  the  dual  monarch  that  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  a  conciliation  with  the  Hapsburg  sove^ 
reignty  which  had  its  origin  in  the  newly  opened  prospect 
of  political  power  and  protection.  The  Slavs  had  begun 
to  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  wring  the  concessions 
which  their  national  feeling  demanded,  from  the  com¬ 
pact  German  combination  that  had  ruled  them  almost 
from  time  immemorial.  They  had  begun  to  despair  of 
being  ever  able  to  rise  from  the  old  secondary  condition. 
And  in  their  exasperation  they  were  thinking  lightly 
enough  of  the  dissolution  of  that  monarchy  in  which 
they  had  never  been  other  than  political  Helots  and 
Pariahs.  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  new  hope  when 
they  saw  themselves  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
chance  of  equality  instead  of  subservience,  and  the  full 
recognition  of  their  national  distinctions  instead  of  their 
persistent  and  impolitic  proscription.  The  Austro- 
Germans  were  indignant  at  the  menaced  deprivation  of 
ancient  ascendancy.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  permanent  contentment  of  the  nationalities 
is  not  worth  far  more  than  the  transient  though  violent 
dissatisfaction  which  the  shock  of  equality  must  cause 
to  the  old  ruling  stock.  If  the  Austro- Slavs  are  not 
encouraged  to  look  to  the  Hapsburgs,  they  will,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Poles,  look  to  the  Romanoffs  ;  and 
the*  Poles  can  only  avoid  becoming  the  allies  of  Russia 
by  becoming  still  more  completely  her  victims. 

.  The  growing  power  of  the  National  party  in  Croatia 
was  manifested  last  year  in  the  most  striking  and  signifi¬ 
cant  manner.  Matters  had  been  so  managed  at  the 
previous  elections  that  a  powerful  majority  of  members 
favourable  to  the  unpopular  union  with  Hungary  had 
found  their  way  both  into  the  Croatian  Diet  and  among 
the  Croatian  representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  Pesth. 
At  the  elections  to  the  Diet  in  autumn  everything  was 
changed.  The  National  candidates  were  everywhere 
received  with  the  wildest  expressions  of  devotion  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Unionist  candidates  were  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches  on  the  score  alike  of  their  unpatriotic 
conduct  and  of  the  Governmental  favours  which  had 
blessed  so  many  among  the  ranks  of  their  party.  The 
decided  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  only 
kindled  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  declarationa- 
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in  Iiigh  places  of  the  resolation  never  to  listen  to  Sepa¬ 
ratist  demands  only  provoked  a  deeper  resolve  to  take 
np  the  gage  which  the  Magyars  had  cast  down.  When 
the  result  of  the  polling  was  declared,  it  appeared  that 
ent  of  a  total  of  seventy-six  deputies,  but  sixteen  sup¬ 
ported  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system,  while 
sixty  were  the  exponents  of  the  National  convictions. 
Thi*ee  times  convened  for  business,  the  new  Diet  has 
been  already  three  times  prorogued  on  various  pretences. 
The  third  prorogation  expired  on  the  16th*  inst.  Will 
the  Pesth  Government  venture  on  a  fourth  prorogation? 
The  conferences  between  Count  Lonyay  and  the  Croatian 
leaders  induce  thiL*hope  that  a  beginning  of  conciliation 
has  been  made.  Such  popular  chiefs  as  Mrazowits, 
Kacki,  and  Yoncina  must  have  expressed  the  popular 
requirements  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  gain  the 
attention  of  a  thoughtful  statesman.  The  Croatians  are 
really  desirous  of  effecting  a  compromise.  They  have 
consented  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1867  as  a  basis  of  arrangement.  They  demand, 
however,  together  with  the  complete  control  of  their 
home  affairs,  a  better  political  and  administrative  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Southern  Slavs  of  the  monarchy.  The 
conferences  have  been  interrnpted  for  the  present,  but 
they  have  not  been  definitely  broken  off.  The  Croatian 
representatives  will  lay  the  arguments  of  the  Govem- 
luont  before  their  constituents.  Croatia  is  the  Bohemia 
and  the  Galicia  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  difficully  which 
cannot  be  evaded,  but  nsust  be  met. 

It  is  probable  that  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the 
embarrassment  will  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  expected 
rescript  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  Croatian  Diet. 
Whether  the  recognition  of  the  union  of  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia  will  be  granted  to  the  extent 
demanded  ^  the  Nationalists  of  Agram,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  important  Dalmatian  port  of  Fiume  has 
long  been  regarded  by  the  Magyars  as  the  natural  and 
necessary  outlet  of  Hungarian  trade,  and  the  proposal 
cf  its  definitive  cession  to  the  Triune  Kingdom,  as  the 
object  of  Croatian  aspirations  is  styled,  has  always  excited 
the  warmest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament 
of  Pesth.  With  a  valid  guarantee  that  the  Hungarians 
will  never  be  excluded  by  any  fiscal  onesidedness  from 
the  benefits  of  the  seaport,  the  dispute  may  still  be 
arranged.  The  Croatians  make  no  pretence  of  wishing 
to  regard  the  Magyars,  while  rejecting  them  as  masters, 
as  other  than  follow-subjects.  With  these  dispositions, 
the  interests  of  autonomy  and  co-operation  ought  to  be 
reconcilable. 


OHUECH  DISCIPLINE. 

Clerical  scandals  are  at  present  unpleasantly  rife.  We 
have  a  rererend  gentleman  figuring  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  who  has  dropped  his  tie,  taken  to  speculation  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  failed,  by  a  large  amount,  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  and,  in  other  respects,  Iwhaved  in  a  way  which 
hardlj  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  Begistrar  of  the  day.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Craig,  of 
Leamington,  is  to  be  revived.  The  Leamington  press  is  “  dis¬ 
satisfied  ’*  with  the  compromise  which  has  been  effected. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  we  are  told,  thinks  a  more  full 
inquiry  “desirable."  And  so,  we  infer,  the  parish  of 
Leamington  Priors  will  once  again  wash  its  dirty  linen  in 
public.  Clayton-le-Moors  is  more  fortunate.  It  has  got  over 
its  troubles  for  a  while.  In  1863,  its  incumbent  committed 
forgery  for  a  good  round  sum  upon  the  Sunday  School  Sick 
Society.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  accused,  tried, 
and  convicted  ;  and  Baron  Martin  marked  his  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  the  offence  by  sentencing  this  modern  Dodd  to 
ten  years*  penal  servitude.  In  adversity,  however,  the 
better  qualities  betray  themselves.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wood 
obtained  a  ticket  of  leave,  and,  in  1871,  he  reappeared 
upon  the  scene  which  he  had  formerly  adorned,  and 
•vinced  an  anxiety  to  resume  his  clerical  functions. 
The  irrational  prejudice  which  obtains  against  ticket-of- 
leave  men  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman.  His  parishioners  raked  up  a  thirteen-years’-old 
itory  about  a  forgery  committed  in  1859,  by  which  Mr  Wood 
had  netted  a  good  round  sum  from  the  Treasury.  The 


unlucky  gentleman  was  once  again  put  upon  his  trial ;  he 
was  once  again  convicted ;  and  for  two  years  more  his 
parishioners  can  afford  to  forget  their  troubles.  What  they 
will  do  when  he  again  emerges,  not  as  a  ticket-of-leave 
man,  but  as  an  **  expiree,"  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to  exaggerate  the  offences 
of  Messrs  Craig,  Marchmont,  and  Wood.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  Mr  Craig  is  that  he  is  eccentric  in  his 
demeanour,  and  that  his  clients  attribute  the  eccentricity 
to  the  effect  of  stimulants.  Mr  Marchmont  is  merely  a 
bankrupt — ^and  bankruptcy  is  no  offence ;  nay,  more,  if 
achieved  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  is  a  feather  in  the 
bankrupt’s  cap.  And,  even  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wood,  we 
feel  disposed  to  admit  a  good  deal  of  what  Mr  Maerse  Moir 
urged  in  his  behalf,  and  to  argue  that  he  is  sinned  against 
as  much  as  sinning.  There  is  nothing  in  these  three 
offences  that  calls  for  a  moral.  All  that  is  cofhical  is  that 
they  should  be  committed  by  beneficed  clergymen,  of  whom 
two  at  least,  if  the  Clergy  List  be  accurate,  still  hold  their 
preferment.  Nor  are  these  at  all  rare  cases.  The  scandals 
by  which  the  Church  of  England  is  infested  are  patent  and 
notorious.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  of  incumbents 
hopelessly  in  debt,  of  rectors  who  are  more  than  suspected 
of  leading  immoral  lives,  of  vicars  who  are  at  such  deadly 
feud  with  their  entire  flock  that  their  ministrations  are 
little  better  than  a  farce  ?  In  no  other  Church  than  the 
Established  Church  of  England  are  such  grave  scandals  to 
be  found. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  source  of  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  absurd  and  costly  procedure  provided  by  the  Church 
Discipline  Act.  Let  us  suppose  a  rector  to  offend,  annoy, 
and  scandalise  his  congregation  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  Let  us,  for  instance,  assume  that  he  is  an  open 
profligate,  or  that  he  is  a  notorious  drunkard,  or  that  he 
has  been  convicted  upon  some  grave  criminal  charge.  Or 
let  us  assume  merely  that  he  is  so  distasteful  to  his  flock 
that  his  tenure  of  office  has  become  a  solemn  farce ;  that 
he  has  personal  defects  which  unfit  him  for  his  office  ;  or 
that  his  views,  whether  broad,  high,  or  evangelical,  are  so 
far  at  variance  with  those  currently  entertained  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  his  presence 
does  not  convert  the  gospel  of  peace  into  the  gospel  of 
irritation.  In  any  other  Church  than  that  of  England  the 
remedy  would  be  at  hand  in  a  moment.  If  the  offender 
were  merely  unfit  for  his  particular  post  he  would  be 
judiciously  transplanted  :  if  unfit  for  any  post  whatever 
he  would  be  firmly  and  effectually  rooted  out.  In  England 
we  do  things  in  a  far  more  agreeable  and  expensive  manner. 

I  If  the  Bishop  has  reason  to  fancy  that  an  incumbent  in 
his  diocese  is — to  use  the  most  comprehensive  and  general 
word — unfit  for  his  office,  he  can  issue  “  a  commission  of 
inquiry  "  suo  motu ;  or  if  the  parishioners  have  a  similar 
idea  they  can  apply  to  the  Bishop  for  such  a  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Bishop,  if  satisfied  that  the  petitioners 
show  reasonable  cause,  can  order  such  a  commission 
to  issue.  The  commission  consists  of  five  persons,  of 
whom  one  is  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
other  the  rural  dean  or  archdeacon  of  the  district ;  and 
fourteen  days’  notice  of  its  sitting  has  to  be  given  to  the 
accused.  When  it  sits,  the  commission  is  in  effect  a  grand 
jury,  and  its  duty  is  either  to  assure  the  Bishop  that  the 
charges  which  have  been  preferred  are  groundless  and 
frivolous,  or  else  to  exhibit  “  articles  "  against  the  accused 
specifying  certain  charges  as  found.  The  accused  can,  if 
he  pleases,  plead  guilty  to  these  articles,  or  he  can  contest 
them.  If  he  contests  them,  he  has  a  regular  trial  in  the 
Court  of  the  Bishop,  who  proceeds  to  hear  the  cause  with 
the  assistance  of  three  assessors,  of  whom  one  is  a  barrister, 
and  another  a  dean  or  archdeacon  ;  and  upon  the  hearing 
of  such  cause  “  determines  the  same,  and  decides  thereupon 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law."  Even  thus,  however, 
the  matter  is  not  ended.  For,  if  the  case  be  heard  before 
the  Bishop,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Couiii  of  Arches ;  while, 
if  the  case  be  heard  before  the  Archbishop  upon  first 
instance,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Privy  Council.  Thus,  then, 
if  the  rector  of  a  wealthy  living  leads  an  unclean  life,  and 
his  congregation  desire  to  remove  him,  the  matter  is  a 
simple  issue  of  “  pull  devil,  pull  baker."  First  comes  the 
commission  of  five,  which  may  sit  for  a  week  or  for  six 
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month!.  Then  comes  the  trial  in  the  court  of  first  instance. 
Then  comes  the  appeal.  Each  side  measures  its  purse 
against  the  other.  And  the  result  is  that  the  parish  has 
^rhaps  the  ultimate  success  to  find  itself  rid  of  a  rascal 
at  a  cost  of  some  5,000^. 

Exsnl  ab  octava  Marias  bibit  et  fraitur  Die 
IratiSf  at  to,  Yictrix  Frovincia,  ploras. 


Nor  is  this  the  worst  absurdity.  So  jealous  are  ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  secular  jurisdiction,  that  the  records  of  a  civil 
court  of  record  are  not  in  themselves  held  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  a  Bishop  in  ipso  facto  dismissing  from  his  benefice 
a  convicted  forger.  To  a  Bishop,  the  finding  of  a  judge 
and  jury  at  assizes  is  a  mere  hrutum  fidmen.  Before  he 
can  act  upon  it,  he  must  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
ascertain  if  it  be  true  that  a  temporal  court  has,  in  fact,* 
passed  such  a  sentence.  Then,  when  the  articles  have 
been  exhibited,  he  must  summon  the  forger  before  him, 
and  demand  him  to  show  cause  why  his  conviction  for 
forgery  should  not  be  held  a  sufficient  ground  for  removing 
him  from  his  benefice.  And  even  after  this,  if  the  forger 
be  dissatisfied,  the  worthy  Bishop  may  be  baffled  by  a  writ 
of  error  to  be  argued  before  the  Archbishop,  or,  it  may  be, 
before  the  Privy  Council.  Need  wo  wonder  that  the 
parishioners  of  Olayton-le-Moors  took  no  steps  to  have 
Mr  Wood  tried  over  again  before  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  trial  might  possibly  last  six  months 
and  cost  £500.  Meantime,  Mr  Wood  was  in  prison 
and  was  not  likely  to  get  out.  Nay,  more,  he  was  not 
unlikely  to  die  in  prison.  Why  then  should  a  commission 
de  signatore  inquirendo  issue,  and  bring  with  it  a  needless 
waste  of  money  ?  What  was  sad  was  that  Mr  Wood  did  I 
not  die  in  prison,  and  that,  when  eight  years  were  over, 
Glayton-le-Moors  found  that  it  had  for  vicar  a  ticket-of- 
leave  man,  subject  to  police  superveillance. 

But  if  the  expense,  the  tediousness,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  our  ecclesiastical  courts  are  clear,  still  more  clear  is  the 
fact  that  the  evil  is  intensified  by  the  peculiar  tenure  of 
benefices  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  perfectly  mon¬ 
strous  that,  while  purchase  in  the  army  is  abolished, 
purchase  in  the  Church  should  remain.  It  is  true  that  in 
its  grossest  forms  it  seldom  shows  itself.  It  is  seldom  now 
that  “Parson  Bull  **  marries  “  Nurse,**  or  some  one  of  charac¬ 
ter  even  more  doubtful,  and  is  thereupon  rewarded  by  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsy  with  a  rich  rectory.  But  none  the  less 
cures  of  souls  are  advertised  in  the  Times  and  even  in 
the  Telegraph,  and  it  is  quite  open  to  a  rich  man,  if  he 
pleases,  to  “  make  his  nigger  footman  a  rector,**  or  in 
other  words  to  make  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
Under  such  a  state  of  things  very  quaint  misconceptions 
have  grown  up.  Common  sense  would  teach  us  that  if  an 
incumbent  is  distasteful  to  two-thirds  of  his  parishioners 
it  is  prima  facie  his  duty  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  removed,  either  altogether  or  to  blossom  elsewhere. 
But  Englishmen  have — we  all  know — a  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  for  vested  rights ;  and  we  see  at  once  that  when  a  man, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  nominator,  has  paid  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  for  a  seat,  it  is  idle  to  propose  that 
he  should  be  removed  for  mere  inefficiency,  or  to  suggest 
that  the  legal  procedure  for  his  removal  should  be  cheapened 
or  simplified. 

What  then  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  a  reform  of  our 


cumbrous  ecclesiastical  procedure  as  an  abolition  of  that 
potesque  system  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  livings,  which 
IS  m  effect  but  a  thinly  disguised  simony.  No  analogue 
can  be  found  to  it  in  any  other  profession.  A  physician, 
it  is  true,  toIIs  his  practice.  But  it  rests  with  his  patients 
to  adopt  his  successor,  who — in  effect — pays  simply  for  a 
recommendation.  It  is  otherwise  with  men’s  souls.  The 
^Tishioners  of  the  largest  and  richest  parishes  are  simply 
bought  and  sold  like  sheep.  Many  an  English  nobleman 
*  mere  matter  of  course — patron  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  livings.  One  alone  has  had  the  courage  to  allow  the 
parishioners  to  elect  their  pastor. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  last  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  predict.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  gross  clerical 
scwd^  are  not  sufficiently  common  to  provoke  a  serious 
agitation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  opinion  grows 
mpidly,  and  a  change  may  come  at  any  moment. 
Une  thing,  however,  is  certain,  t^t  the  existence  of  pur¬ 


chase  in  the  Church  is— only  that  it  does  not  suit  Mr  Glad- 
stone  for  the  present  to  see  or  to  say  as  much — as  great  an 
anomaly  as  was  the  existence  of  purchase  in  the  army ;  sml 
to  this  we  may  add  that  as  long  as  Church  patronage  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  the  Church  can  never  have  any  real 
dignity  or  influence.  To  take  a  single  instance.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset  holds  several  livings  in  his  gift.  But  is  it  likely 
that  a  rector,  appointed  by  his  Grace,  will  work  har¬ 
moniously  with  his  bishop  and  his  fellow  clergy  ?  And  so, 
too — here  we  obviously  cannot  name  instances — the  biggest 
profligate  in  the  whole  peerage  may  at  a  minute’s  notice 
make  some  Rev.  Tufthunt,  M.A.,  rector  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  parish.  Purchase  in  the  army  had  at  least  one 
qualification.  If  a  thorough  ruffian  found  his  way  into  a 
regiment,  his  brother  officers  or  his  colonel  could  drive  hint 
out  in  a  week.  Our  ecclesiastical  lawyers  can  tell  us  that 
short  of  downright  felony  a  beneficed  clergyman  may  coio- 
mit  with  practical  impunity  almost  any  offence. 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING  AND  THE  ALABAMX. 

Our  readers  will  require  no  apology  from  ns  Ibr 
recurring  so  soon  to  the  American  case.  Wo  gave  a 
conditional  promise,  when  reviewing  that  case  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  that  we  should,  at  a  future  time,  undertake 
to  prove  our  assertion  that  the  sales  of  American  ships  to 
English  buyers,  which  took  place  in  such  large  nnmbers 
in  the  course  of  1863  and  1864,  were  not  caused,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  by  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama 
and  her  sister  cruisers.  We  propose  to-day  to  fulfil  that 
promise. 

Until  a  quite  recent  date,  the  material  of  which  shipi 
were  built  was  exclusively  wood.  But  of  wood,  in  their 
boundless  forests,  the  Americans  possessed  a  cheap,  an 
easily  accessible,  and  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply, 
while  wo  and  their  other  competitors  in  Europe  had  te 
fetch  our  timber  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Conse¬ 
quently,  their  shipping  trade  became  rapidly  developed, 

I  and,  easily  distancing  all  other  rivals,  they  soon  began 
to  press  closely  upon  us.  Their  flag  was  to  be  found 
in  every  sea,  and  their  vessels  were  engaged  in  every 
trade.  Not  only  was  their  tonnage  the  largest  in 
their  own  foreign  commerce,  it  took  a  very  respectable 
place  even  in  our  colonial  and  home  trade.  In  the 
year  1855  the  United  States  was  undoubtedly  the 
second  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  in  every  port 
American  clippers  enjoyed  the  highest  repute  for  speed 
and  seaworthiness.  But  the  employment  of  steam  on 
sea,  which  was  then  being  very  greatly  extended, 
quickly  revolutionised  naval  construction.  It  was  soon 
found  that  wood  was  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
screw,  and,  as  a  consequence,  iron  was  employed  as  a 
substitute.  Our  country  led  the  way  in  this  revolution. 
Our  abundant  mineral  wealth  enabled  and  prompted  ut 
to  do  so.  And  soon  the  builders  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Tyne  found  themselves  in  possession  of  advantages  greater 
than  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  those  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  Meantime,  the  Americans  clung  to  their 
belief  in  wood.  Instead  of  trying  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  navigation,  they  continned 
to  trust  to  their  forests  for  the  maintenance  of  their  old 
pre-eminence.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  obstinacy.  As  soon  as  the  impetus 
given  by  the  Crimean  War  to  their  trade  ceased,  their 
shipbuilding  began  to  decline,  slowly  indeed,  at  first, 
ana  with  an  occasional  revival,  but  not  the  less  surely^ 
Each  year  but  one  after  1855,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  new  tonnage  built  by  them  continued  to 
be  less  and  less.  Thus,  whether  secession  had  taken 
place  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  American  ship-building 
trade  was  doomed  to  a  great  depression.  For  the  seat 
of  that  trade.  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  were  without  the  coal  and  iron  now  necessa^  to 
carry  it  on  successfully;  and  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  where  it  may  hereafter  perhaps  flourish,  was  not  ad¬ 
vance  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  transplanted  thither. 
Except  by  a  few  persons  interested  in  persuading  Con¬ 
gress  to  bolster  up  their  industry  by  bounties,  thn 
accuracy  of  these  statements  is  not  disputed  even  in 
America.  In  his  very  last  report  the  Secretary  of  the 
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1864,  the  American  shipowners  entirely  escaped  the  IobA 
arising  from  this* fall.  As  we  have  just  shown,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold  to  get  for  their  ships  their  fall  value, 
if  they  did  not  get  more.  The  loss  by  depreciation  fell 
exclusively  on  the  English  purchasers.  So  far,  there- 
fore,  from  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  commercial  marine  having  been  injurious  to 
American  ship-owners,  and,  consequently,  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened 
in  the  interest  of  both.  The  large  sales  of  American 
shipping  to  Englishmen,  which  took  place  in  1863  and 
1864,  instead  of  being  cause  for  complaint  and  indem¬ 
nification,  in  reality  resulted  in  a  large  gain  to  the 
American  vendors,  and  in  a  heavy  loss  to  the  English 
purchasers. 


Tn  considering  the  means  for  the  restoration  of  our 
ocean  commerce,  two  facts  must  be  accepted — first,  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  rervive  it  with  wooden  ships  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  iron  ships  moved  by  sails  cannot 
compete  with  iron  ships  propelled  by  steam.”  As 
regards  the  claim  for  compensartion  for  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to 
the  British  flag,  we  thus  have  the  admission  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  making  it  that  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  navigation  which  has  stripped  America 
of  the  advantages  formerly  possessed  by  her  as  a  ship¬ 
building  nation. 

A  depression  of  the  American  shipping  industry  was 
inevitable,  as  we  have  now  shown,  whatever  had  been  the 
course  of  events.  It  was  accelerated  and  intensified,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Seces¬ 
sion,  as  we  have  good  cause  for  remembering,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
pr^rta,  and  the  consequent  suspension  for  four  years  of 
the  exportation  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  all 
Sonthern  commodities.  But  the  ships  most  largely 
engaged  in  this  great  trade,  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stop,  were  American.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  taken 
up  by  the  Government  as  transports  were,  of  course, 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  it  was  not  easy -at  once 
to  find  a  new  opening  for  the  whole  of  these.  As  a 
rule,  American  ship-owners  are  not  possessed  of  large 
capitals,  and,  therefore,  they  had  a  stronger  motive  to 
sell.  Their  wooden  vessels  were  already  depreciating  in 
value  ;  not  impossibly,  if  laid  up  idle,  they  would  before 
long  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  financial  policy  of  their  Government,  curiously 
enough,  enabled  them  to  dispose  of  these  vessels  at  a 
profit,  and  yet  to  offer  an  apparently  good  bargain  to 
English  buyers. 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War  will  remember  that  at  first  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  home  productions  was  not  at  all 
as  great  as  the  advance  in  the  price  of  gold.  For  a 
long  time,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
was  by  no  means  as  high  in  proportion  as  the  rise  in 
gold.  Of  all  commodities,  however,  labour  rose  most 
.  slowly.  Mr  Wells,  indeed,  has  shown  that  even  in  1870 
wages  had  not  advanced  as  much  as  the  price  of  other 
things,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  was  still  more  marked.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  was  that,  in  many  cases,  American  ship¬ 
owners  were  able  to  sell  old  ships  in  Europe,  and,  with 
the  proceeds,  to  buy  new  ones  at  home.  The  following 
facts,  taken  from  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times, 
forcibly  illustrate  this.  Forty  American  ships,  varying 
in  age  from  one  to  fifteen  years,  were  sold,  in  1863,  by  a 
London  ship-broker.  Allowing  for  depreciation  by  wear 
and  tear,  their  average  value  was  about  27*60  dollars, 
gold :  they  actually  fetched  28  84  dollars.  Turning  this 
into  currency  at  80  per  cent,  premium,  the  American 
vendors  received  a  profit  of  over  80  per  cent.  To  the 
objection  that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  this 
calculation  is  entirely  left  out  of  account,  the  writer 
replies  :  “  Many  sound  dividend-paying  securities  could 
then  be  bought  for  currency  at  a  small  advance  upon 
their  gold  prices  in  1860.  New  ships  could  be  built 
with  the  proceeds  of  ships  that  were  six  and  eight  years 
old ;  and,  in  fact,  many  new  ships  were  built  in  1865  and 


was  apparently  Kina,  ana  ms  naoics  were  stuaious  ana 
intellectual.  The  rarity  of  such  a  crime  being  committed 
by  such  a  man  naturally  leads  to  the  belief  that  there 
must  have  been  some  deep  and  abnormal  change  to  con¬ 
vert  him  into  a  murderer.  Amd  although  the  jury  that 
tried  him  could  not  say  that  his  state  of  mind  came 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  legal  definition  of  insanity, 
they  evidently  thought  it  removed  him  from  the  categoiy 
of  ordinary  murderers,  and  justified  them  in  recommend¬ 
ing  that  he  should  not  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  other  case,  of  Miss  Edmonds,  is  not  so 
remarkable  from  her  position  in  society,  as  from  the 
peculiarity  of  her  crime.  If  we  compare  the  atrocious 
and  reckless  inhumanity  of  the  means  with  the  trivial 
character  of  the  end,  the  annals  of  crime  1^ 

ransacked  without  easily  finding  a  close  parallel.  May¬ 
ing  been  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the  wife  of  a 
man  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  had  a  violent  passion, 
she  resorted  to  a  scheme  of  wholesale  poisoning  in  order 
to  remove  suspicion  from  herself.  In  that  object  she 
failed ;  but,  had  she  not  been  detected,  it  is  hard  to  say 
to  what  extent  she  might  not  have  gone.  The  plea  of 
insanity  that  was  urged — with  evident  distrust — by  her 
counsel  was  supported,  as  regards  herself,  by  no  shadow 
of  evidence,  but  incidentally  brought  to  Ught  a  very 
painful  history.  Her  father  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum ; 
her  brother  was  an  inmate  of  Earlswood  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  and  died  there ;  her  grandfather  on  the  father’s 
side  and  her  grandfather  on  the  mother’s  side  both  died 
insane ;  and  a  cousin  was  imbecile.  Miss  Edmunds 
herself  has  suffered  from  paralysis  and  hysteria.  Yet, 
except  in  an  utter  want  of  moral  feeling,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  trace  of  insanity  in  her.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  such  a  wretched  moral  abortion  as  this 
woman  is  may  bo  traced  to  the  hideous  practice  of 
marriage  in  families  saturated  with  insanity. 

The  plea  of  insanity  failed  in  both  cases,  and,  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  rightly.  The  question  by  which  the 
law  t^ts  insanity  is  whether  the  prisoners  knew  that  in 
committing  the  crime  of  which  they  are  accused  they 
were  doing  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
Mr  Watson  and  Miss  Edmunds  knew  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  doing  very  wrong,  although  neither,  of  course, 
could  have  had  that  intense  feeling  of  horror  at  the  act 
whibh  prevents  an  ordinary  man,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  from  being  guilty  of  murder.  The  theory  of 
the  law  is,  that  if  a  prisoner  knew  he  was  doing  wron^, 
he  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished,  and  that  this 
knowledge  is,  in  general,  the  most  effective  antidote  to 
criminal  impulses.  If  a  man  does  not  know  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  punished,  of  course  the  fear  of  punishment 
can  have  no  influence  upon  him,  and  the  application  of 
punishment  would  therefore  be  an  gratuitous 

cruelty.  So  far  the  law  is  undoubtedly  right.  If  a 
person,  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  maniacal  deht- 
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sion,  thinks  his  life  threatened  by  his  friend,  and  kills  The  error  of  the  legal  theory  is  manifest.  It  draws  a 
him  in  imaginary  self-defence,  it  would  be  better  to  send  hard  and  fast  line  ;  on  one  side  it  places  death,  on  the 
him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  than  to  the  scaffold.  But  does  other  complete  acquittal,  coupled,  however,  with  resi- 
this  exhaust  the  whole  range  of  mental  imbecility  ?  The  dence,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in  Broadmoor.  If 
mistake  of  the  law  is  not  in  making  the  definition  of  there  were  a  sharp  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
insanity  too  wide,  but  in  restricting  it  far  too  much,  men— the  sane  and  the  insane,  the  legal  theory  would 
Aocoi^ing  to  that  definition,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  be  founded  on  a  rock.  But  such  a  distinction  notori- 
thing  as  insanity  ;  probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  ously  does  not  exist.  The  division  is  as  forced  and 
inm5^  of  a  lunatic  asylum  know  perfectly  well  when  unreal  as  that  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  sheep  and 
they  are  doing  wrong.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  goats.  J ust  as  go^ness  and  badness  in  individuals, 
discipline  be  maintained  ?  If  punishment  and  rewards  both  considered  in  themselves  and  compared  with 
had  no  effect  on  lunatics,  they  would  require  to  be  shut  each  other,  are  blended  together,  so  the  question  of 
np  every  one  of  them,  in  separate  cages,  and  either  con-  sanity  or  insanity  is  purely  a  question  of  degree.  We 
stantly  itched,  or  deprived  of  every  instrument  that  mav  compare  it  to  health.  A  perfectly  healthy  man  in 
could  be  turned  to  purposes  of  destruction.  body  is  as  rare  as  a  perfectly  sane  man  in  mind.  But 

Nor  is  it  after  all,  easy  to  say  what  is  meant  by  a  say  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  a  man  is  in 

Vnowledffe  *of  right  and  wrong.  Every  psychologist  “®alth  who  is  able  to  go  about  his  business,  so  we  say  a 
^nld  sav  that  an  account  of  conscience  that  had  regard  “  sane  so  long  as  ordinary  motives  have  the  usual 

^nlv  to  the  intellectual  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  upon  him.  The  practical  test  of  i^nity  is  when 

and  took  no  note  of  the  feelings  of  intense  approval  or  neces^iy  to  restrain  a  man  from  domg  injury  to 

rpnnoTiance  connected  therewith,  omitted  a  most  essential  and  it  is  well  for  him  if  his  first  act  of  outrage 

and  important  ingredient.  An  admission  by  Miss  is  not  one  that  consigns  him  to  penal  servitude^  The 
IdmOTls  ttat  shfdid  wrong,  means  a  good  deal  less  P™cti<»l  test  of  health  is  when  one  takes  to  bed. 
than  it  wonld  do  from  the  lips  of  a  person  of  average  ^  “  of  no  importance  to  society  when  one  is  ill  and 
moral  feeling.  Snppose  that  one  were  to  admit  that  attention  is  paid  to  that  ^e  ;  but  insanity  m 

fire  was  a  b*  and  dangerous  thing,  but  forthwith  put  different— it  compromises  the  safety  of  others  besides  toe 


one’s  hand  into  the  flames,  and  leave  it  there  until  it  was  Patient.  Now,  in  the  ca«e  of  inanity  the  pro^r  question 
consumed  what  would  the  admission  be  worth  ?  Now,  to  consider  is  whether  the  cnminal^ought  to  be  sent  to  a 
according  to  Dr  Wood,  this  was  something  like  the  “  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  This  question  must  be 

state  of  Miss  Edmunds’s  mind.  “I  asked  her  if  she  answered  with  reference  to  the  principles  already  laid 
toouKht  it  was  wrong  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  A  person  thoronghly  insane  is  not  aff^ted  by 

Mrs  Beard,  because  she  thought  her  husband  wanted  to  ‘ear  of  pnnmhment  at  ^1,  or,  through  the  influence 
cet  rid  of  her.  After  a  pause  she  did  say  she  thought  delusions,  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  real  effect 
It  would  be  wrong,  but  she  said  it  in  such  a  manner  as  actions.  A  person  thoroughly  sane  wo^d  be  one 

not  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  she  really  thought  so.”  who  appreciated  at  its  true  value,  and  completely  rea- 
But  notwithstanding  this  evidence,  we  think  the  jury  ^ed  m  his  imagination,  his  I*ahility  to  punishment. 


very  properly  found  her  guilty.  If  a  deficiency  or  .“TT — , - 'Ti  Ti,"  u'i — . -—".—-v 

absence  Mmoral  sense  were  to  be  taken  as  an  ezcnse  tomptation,  keep  right  the  b^ance^  of  his  mmd.  But 
for  crime,  most  criminals  would  escape  punishment.  It  l>etween  these  two  extremes  there  m  every  degree  and 
is  even  possible  to  state  a  case  where  a  person  very  y^nation.  Some  are  influenced,  m  the  absence  of  severe 
deficient  in  moral  feeling  ought  to  receive  the  highest  temptation,  by  the  law ;  others  succumb  with  httle  pres- 
pnnishmMit  for  his  crime.  Suppose  a  person  feels  no  e***"®-  There  is,  however,  a  certain  average  of  moral 
Vugnanceto  murder,  and  would  as  cheerfully  kill  a  Parncide  is  rare,  because,  under  most  circum- 

hmnan  being  as  a  sportsman  destroys  grouse,  but  knows  stances,  nearly  ^1  men  are  able  to  resist  the  occasional 
that  society  considers  the  act  worthy  of  death;  if  he  temptation  of  destroying  their  parents.  There  is  an 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  detecHon,  and  for  some  con-  acknowledged  distinction  l^tween  depravity  and  moral 
temptibly  trivial  reaton  commits  a  murder,  should  he  weatoess.  The  man  who  for  selfish  or  other  ends  deh- 
not  be  punished  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law  ?  All  P”t*  h>s  own  life  in  jeopardy  by  taking  away 

crimes  result  from  weakness  of  mond  feeling  or  strength  ,  ®  “*e  of  another  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  penal 
of  temptation ;  and  if  one  is  to  be  an  excuse,  the  other  Even  moral  inabilitj,  to  a  certain  extent,  magr  be 

must  be  also.  Such  considerations  miss  the  real  purpose  counteracted  by  punishment ;  but  there  is  a  limit  There 
of  law.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt,  the  criminals  that  are  's  »  pomt  at  which  the  ranction  of  the  law  ^s,^^ugh 
punished  justly  excite  our  resentment;  but  the  object  the  moral  weakness  of  the  cnljprit,  to  have  tte  effect  that 
of  punishment  a  not  nicely  to  graduate  penalties  accord-  majority  of  mankind.  Some  persons, 

ing  to  the  strength  of  our  resentment,  but  chiefly  to  therefore,  who  are  morally  weak  ought  to  be  punished, 
protect  society.  That  great  end  of  protection  can  be  others  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum, 

secured  bj  a  rough  system  of  punishment,  which  is  not,  If  the  punishment  of  death  is  to  be  retained,  it  will 
and  cannot  be,  adjusted  to  all  the  delicate  shades  of  de-  be  necessary  to  treat  insanity  as  a  variable,  and  not  as 
merit,  although  such  an  adjustment  is  to  be  kept  in  view  a  fixed  quantity ;  as  a  reason  for  reducing  the  extreme 
as  a  higl^y  important  sul^rdinate  end,  and,  when  not  punishment,  but  not  as  a  ground  of  acquittal.  Upon 
inconsistent  with  the  higher  end,  may  be  exclusively  the  plea  of  insanity,  the  j  my  might  be  allowed  to  bring 
attended  to.  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  as  well  as  of  acquittal. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  legal  treatment  This  is  no  more  than  is  done  in  the  case  of  provocation, 
of  insanitv  is  open  to  oljection.  In  the  usual  run  of  What  does  provocation  mean,  except  that  some  slight 
cases,  theft,  robbery,  violence,  and  the  like,  the  defence  injury  is  done  to  a  man,  that  incites  him  to  an  alto- 
of  insanity  is  rarely  set  up  ;  nor  would  it  oftener  be  gether  disproportionate  vengeance  ?  If,  then,  strength 
heard  of  in  murder,  if  the  public  conscience  did  not  of  temptation  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  why  not  ^so 
require  a  more  careftd  weighing  of  the  grounds  of  pun-  weakness  of  resistance,  feebleness  of  will,  dulness  of 
ishment.  To  take  away  the  life  even  of  a  murderer  is  imagination,  when  these  fall  decidedly  below  the  general 
«o  repugnant  to  the  humane  feeling  that  has  grown  up  average  ?  If  this  suggestion  were  adopted,  it  would  not 
that  the  public  conscience  will  not  be  satisfied  with  satisfy  the  extreme  medical  men,  who  would  treat  all 
merely  technical  guilt,  it  requires  in  addition  full  moral  criminals  as  sufferers  from  an  unfortunate  distemper ; 
ffmlt ;  and  will  only  consign  to  death  those  for  whom  the  but  it  would  save  the,  public  conscience  being  shocked 
most  kindly  ingenuity  cannot  invent  any  tenable  plea,  by  the  strangulation  of  weak-minded  creatures.  It  will 
A  small  gift  of  prophecy  is  enough  to  show  that  capital  be  admitted  that  the  Home  Secretary  does  this  to  a 
punishment  cannot  be  retained  except  for  bad  oases  of  certain  extent.  But  we  do  not  want  the  caprice  of 
deliberate  murder.  The  common  use  of  the  plea  of  irresponsible  authority.  What  is  required  in  a  defensible 
msanity  is  a  proof  that  there  exist  extenuating  oircum-  system  of  laws  is  a  determinate  provision  for  those  cases 
stences,  such  as  a  jury  may  take  into  account,  but  which  that  so  constantly  occur.  The  murder  of  a  woman  on 
the  law  ignores.  sudden  provocation  by  ft  mifferiiig  exteeme  mental 


The  sanctions  of  the  law  would,  under  every  form  of 
temptation,  keep  right  the  balance  of  his  mind.  But 


sure.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  average  of  moral 
power.  Parricide  is  rare,  because,  under  most  circum¬ 
stances,  nearly  all  men  are  able  to  resist  the  occasional 
temptation  of  destroying  their  parents.  There  is  an 
acknowledged  distinction  between  depravity  and  moral 
weakness.  The  man  who  for  selfish  or  other  ends  deli- 
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Idil: 


depression  ought  not  to  be  visited  Tvith  the  pani8hm3nt 
reserved  for  our  Traapmanos ;  bat  neither  ought  the 
decision  of  such  a  question  to  bo  left  with  the  Home 
Secretary.  It  ought  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
jniT  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  lower  degree  of  guilt,  and 
to  have  left  the  judge  to  award  suitable  punishment.  It 
will  be  worth  the  pains  of  those  who  desire  to  retain 
capital  punishment  to  find  some  means  by  which  it  can 
be  saved  from  collision  with  public  feeling  through  some 
other  instrumentality  than  the  Home  Office. 

THE  LADY  STUDENTS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  University  Court  in  Edinburgh,  after  dawdling 
over  the  Ladies’  Petition  for  six  w’eeks,  arrived  at  a  most 
lame  conclusion.  Our  readers,  who  remember  w’hathas 
been  already  stated  in  these  columns,  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  estimating  the  action  of  the  University  autho¬ 
rities  at  its  proper  value.  Towards  the  end  of  1869,  the 
University  resolved  to  admit  women  to  matriculation  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  The  resolutions  have  been  often 
assailed ;  on  one  occasion  a  chance  majority  of  one  in 
the  senatus  was  obtained  for  a  proposal  to  rescind  those 
resolutions;  but  on  appeal  the  University  Court  adhered 
to  them,  and,  by  the  published  laws,  women  are  still 
invited  to  become  students.  In  the  rule  providing  that 
women  should  be  instructed  in  separate  classes,  the 
instruction  that  is  contemplated  is  distinctly  said  to  be 
“  for  the  profession  of  medicine,”  and  by  another  rule 
permission  is  given  to  other  women  to  attend,  and  this 
IS  the  description  given  of  them,  “  women  not  intending 
to  study  medicine  professionally.”  Upon  these  facts  a 
dilemma  arises,  upon  one  or  other  horn  of  which  the 
authorities  are  impaled.  They  meant  to  exercise  all  their 
powers  to  give  women  a  complete  professional  education, 
or  they  thoughtlessly  or  rashly  held  out  promises  that 
they  could  not,  or  did  not,  mean  to  fulful.  In  any  case, 
the  only  thing  open  to  them  is  to  use,  and,  if  necessary, 
strain  their  powers,  in  order  to  keep  their  word. 

We  regret  that  the  University  Court  has  fallen  short 
of  its  promises  and  tarnished  its  honour.  From  the 
first,  many  of  the  medical  professors  set  their  faces  like 
flint  against  the  lady  students.  That  they  had  a  right 
to  do.  But,  by  a  clause  in  the  regulations,  the  ladies 
were  enabled  to  get  as  many  classes  outside  the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  qualified  them  to  pass  the  first  professional  exami¬ 
nation,  and  all  the  ladies  that  tried  passed  with  great 
credit.  This  device,  however,  was  exhausted.  They 
had  got  half  way  through  to  the  degree,  but  were  now 
completely  stopped,  unless  either  the  professors  taught 
them,  or  the  University  Court  gave  them  permission  to 
go  elsewhere.  Three  ways  were  pointed  out  in  which 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  further  education  of 
the  lady  students.  The  Court,  it  was  urged,  should 
require  the  professors  to  give  the  necessary  instruction. 
The  answer  was  that  the  Court  had  no  such  power,  and 
that  no  professor  can  be  compelled  to  teach  except 
**  according  to  the  use  and  wont  of  the  University.” 
We  hardlv  think,  however,  that  this  mode  would  have 
been  satis&ctory.  If  the  professors  were  compelled  to 
teach,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  teaching  would  be  worth 
much.  And  besides,  some  of  the  professors  have  spoken 
and  acted  in  a  manner  that  would  make  it  a  severe 
penance  for  the  ladies  to  have  to  listen  to  them. 
The  second  plan  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
was  the  appointment  of  lecturers  w'ithin  the  University 
to  give  the  instruction  that  the  professors  refused  to 
give.  To  this,  again,  the  answer  is  Non  possumvg.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  University  Court  have  legal 
training  and  knowledge,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  their  opinion  is  wrong.  But  there  are  cases,  wo 
believe,  in  which  the  Court  is  uot  so  squeamish.  When 
a  professor  is  infirm  or  sick,  the  Court  has  an  undoubted 
power  to  appoint  a  substitute,  and  has  exercised  it  in 
two  cases  during  the  present  session  in  Edinburgh.  If 
the  infirmity  of  a  professor  be  a  reason  for  electing 
another  lecturer,  why  should  not  his  invincible  obstinacy, 
or  his  refusal  to  do  work  required  by  the  University 
regulations,  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  P  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  be  deemed  a  stretch  of  power,  how  does  it 


happen  that  the  assistant  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
is  allowed  to  give  the  course  of  Practical  Chemistry  p 
Now  that  the  Court  has  arrived  at  a  correst  notion  of 
its  own  impotence,  it  most  surely  recognise  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  Practical  Chemistry  as  a  gross  contempt  of  ita 
weakness. 

But  we  need  care  the  less  to  insist  on  those  plans, 
because  another  was  suggested  that  was  unquestionably 
within  their  competence.  The  Court  could  authorise  all 
the  necessary  classes  being  taught  by  lecturers  outsida 
the  University.  The  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  must 
also  be  obtained,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Privy 
Council;  but  it  was  freely  admitted  that  there  waa 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Court  from  doing  its  share  of  the 
work.  Why,  then,  did  it  refuse  P  Because  it  could 
not  do  so  without  implying  that  women  might  take  the 
Degree  in  Medicine,  and  it  was  a  moot  point  whether 
a  degree  conferred  on  women  would  have  legal  validity. 
Such  a  lino  of  conduct  would  be  intelligible,  if  the  Court 
were  a  judicial  body  ;  but,  in  respect  of  this  question,  it 
sits  not  as  such,  but  as  the  supreme  governing  and 
administrative  authority  in  the  University.  A  magis¬ 
trate  may  decline  to  act  in  a  doubtful  case  until  he  ia 
required  by  a  higher  authority ;  but  how  disgraceful  ia 
the  attitude  of  an  administrative  body  that  says  “We 
invited  you  to  study  for  the  profession  of  medicine  ;  we 
did  so  rather  hastily,  and  doubt  if  we  really  have  the 
power  to  carry  out  our  promises  ;  eminent  counsel  say 
we  have,  but  other  counsel  say  we  have  not;  and  we 
shall  therefore  take  no  step  to  prevent  our  regulatioua 
being  a  self-stultification  and  a  cruel  deception,  unless 
we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  Court  of  Law.”  The 
University  Court  being  askea  to  fulfil  its  own  under¬ 
takings,  facetiously  invites  the  petitioners  to  go  to  law. 
If  it  had  tried  to  do  its  duty,  it  had  at  least  the  physical 
power  to  give  degrees.  The  utmost  evil  that  could, 
happen  would  be  that  those  degrees  might  be  attecked 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  might  turn  out  to  be  illegal. 
If  so,  the  University  Court  would  have  nothing  to 
reproach  itself  with  ;  the  blame  would  then  rest  on  Par¬ 
liament,  and  we  cannot  doubt  what  Parliament  would 
do.  If  the  ladies  are  willing  to  take  such  a  degree, 
with  the  risk  of  litigation,  surely  the  University^ 
Court  need  not  be  afraid  to  help  them.  It  can  suffer 
no  possible  harm. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  what  meaning  can  be  put  upon, 
the  assertion  of  the  Court  that  “it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  desirous  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  any  present 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  complete  medical  education 
being  given  to  Women  ?  ”  The  irony  of  this  remark  ia 
not  unintended.  The  Court  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  complicated  by  the  introduction  oi  the 
subject  of  graduation,  and  that,  if  the  ladies  would  only 
be  content  with  certificates  of  proficiency,  it  would 
be  happy  to  give  them  a  “  complete  medical  education.^ 
This  is  a  most  delicious  proposal,  and  would  have  done 
Dogbeny,  credit.  The  ladies  ask  the  bread  for  which 
they  have  already  paid  Ihe  University,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  more ;  and  the  Court  replies  that,  although  it  haa 
advertised  for,  and  invited  puiohasers,  it  is  in  doubt 
whether  it  has  any  of  the  article  to  sell,  but,  if 
the  ladies  will  take  a  stone  instead,  it  will  be  most 
happy  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  get  that  for  them.  A 
certificate  of  competency  would  give  the  ladies  no  righta 
as  legal  practitioners ;  it  would  not  enable  them  to  get 
on  the  Medical  Register;  in  short,  it  would  be  mere 
waste-paper.  This  is  what  comes  of  the  regulations  for 
the  instruction  of  women  “  for  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine.”  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  astonishing^ 
deliverance  does  not  represent  the  real  opinion  of  the 
University  Court.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  eminent 
and  liberal-minded  men  who  may  be  found  in  that  Court 
would  have  agreed  to  a  deliverance  that  is  only  not  an 
insult,  if  it  is  fatuous.  We  cannot  accuse  the  Court  of  a- 
wish  to  add  insult  to  injury,  as  is  sometimes  the  manner 
of  men  towards  women ;  weean  only  hope  that  the  majority 
did  not  perceive  the  futility  of  their  resolution ;  and 
that,  when  the  absurdity  of  it  is  brought  to  their  notice, 
we  shall  have  something  more  worthy  of  their  common 
sense,  not  to  speak  of  weir  honour. 
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Vendome  colamn,  it  were  hard  to  execute  a  rigorous  sen* 
tence  against  the  inoffensiye  M.  Bdclus.  Scientific  scholars 
in  every  laud  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  extension  of  tho 
Presidential  clemency  to  the  erring  but  unsullied  enthusiast 
of  science.  ^  We  trust  that  M.  Thiers  will  grant  the  prayer 
of  tho  petitions  which  have  been  addressed  to  him.  He 
will  have  done  a  graceful  and  honourable  act. 


rancorous  pertinacity  witn  wmcn  tne  laay-stuaema  are 
opposed,  not  only  in  the  University,  but  wherever  the 
in^ical  profession  has  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  them. 
We  lately  noticed  that  the  friends  of  the  ladies  ^ined  a 
victory  at  the  Infirmary,  and  have  now  secured  for  them 
clinical  instruction,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  necessary 
qualification  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Being  defeated 
in  the  Court  of  Contributories,  the  opponents  of  the 
ladies  have  rushed  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  ’  It  seems  that 
a  large  portion  of  tho  money  subscribed  for  the  Infirm¬ 
ary  comes  from  mercantile  and  other  firms.  It  has  been 
the  usual  practice  for  some  member  of  the  firm  to  vote  in 
right  of  the  subscription.  This  has  never  been  challenged 
until  now,  when,  in  order  to  injure  the  ladies,  their  oppo¬ 
nents  do  not  hesitate  to  imperil  the  interests  of  the  Infir  m- 
nry,  by  driving  from  its  support  383  firms.  The  secret 
motive  for  this  step  is  instructive.  On  the  last  occasion, 
when  the  ladies  triumphed,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
supported  by  twenty-eight  firms,  thirty-one  ladies,  and 
seven  medical  men ;  while  they  were  opposed  by  fourteen 
firms,  two  ladies,  and  thirty-seven  medical  men.  If  the 
firms  could  be  struck  off*,  the  election  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies  would  be  invalid  ;  and  the  day 
of  justice  might  be  put  off*  for  another  year.  Those 
figures  require  no  comment.  The  conduct  of  the  medical 
men  is  its  own  best  commentary.  But  surely  they  are 
canying  their  opposition  too  far,  if  they  would  rather  see 
the  Infirmary  ruined,  and,  by  an  inevitable  consequence, 
the  medical  school  irreparably  injured,  than  allow  that 
small  modicum  of  justice  to  women  which  would  assist 
in  giving  them  eighty  beds  out  of  400.  Such  tactics 
will,  however,  in  all  probability,  defeat  their  object.  The 
public  will  not  suff*er  a  great  question  like  this  to  be 
smothered  by  professional  jealousy  or  academical  ob¬ 
struction.  Even  in  the  Senate,  if  we  throw  out  the 
medical  vote,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  medical  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  is  16  to  5 ;  and  it  will  be  impossible 
long  to  permit  the  trade-unionism  of  a  profession  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  justice  and  the  public  interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  LICENSING  QUESTION. 

Sir,— Permit  me  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  you 
have  fallen  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of 
the  13th  instant.  You  state :  “  Our  publicans  are  licensed 
by  our  non-stipendiary  magistrates  ;  ”  “  those  who  attend 
licensing  sessions  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  brewers  to  a 
man ; "  and  that  “  the  licensing  authority  should  be  above 
the  suspicion  of  pecuniary  interest  in  houses  which  it 
licenses ;  ”  and  again  :  This  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
appointment  of  stipendiary  licensing  magistrates.”  If  you 
will  turn  to  the  Licensing  Act,  9  George  IV.,  chap.  61,  you 
will  there  find  that  the  Legislature,  and  very  properly, 
imposes  a  fine  of  100^.  upon  any  magistrate  who,  being  con¬ 
nected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  brewery,  or  having 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  a  public-house,  shall  attend  Licen¬ 
sing  Sessions. 

I  am,  &c.,  -  J.  Trton, 

Southampton,  Jan.  16,  1872.  Maj.-Gen.,  J.P. 

fWe  are  aware  of  the  provisions  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  are  confessedly  as 
inoperative  as  the  provisions  against  profane  swearing,  or  as 
many  other  practi(^ly  obsolete  f>enalties. — Eo.  Ex.] 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  settlement  of  the  account  ”  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  was  one  of  the  heaviest  ever  known,  concluded  on 
Wednesday,  and  passed  over  satisfactorily.  Business  was 
much  curtailed,  as  the  attention  of  members  was  thereby 
almost  exclusively  occupied.  The  carrying  over  prices 
were  exceptionally  high ;  and  the  downward  tendency  of 
Bailway  Stocks  is  still  apparent.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Account  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  49,100,000/.  having  passed 
through  the  Bankers’  Clearing-house  on  Wednesday,  being 
8,000,000/.  above  the  previous  highest  total  of  Stock 
Exchange  settling  days.  The  attention  of  speculators 
would  appear  to  be  for  the  present  diverted  in  the  direction 
of  Foreign  Stocks,  in  which  there  has  been  much  anima¬ 
tion  ;  but  English  Funds  are  almost  neglected,  uncertainty 
being  caused  by  the  expected  withdrawal  of  gold  for  the 
Continent,  by  the  announcement  of  several  new  companies, 
and  by  the  drooping  tendency  of  foreign  exchanges.  The 
demand  for  money  caused  a  rise  of  ^  in  the  discount 
market,  but  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  Bank-rate, 
which,  therefore,  remains  at  3  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  on  Saturday  fell  |,  and  re¬ 
remained  without  change  until  yesterday,  when  a  further 
fall  of  I  occurred. 

Business  in  Foreign  Stocks  has  been  active,  and  a  general, 
though  not  very  important,  rise  in  prices  is  shown. 

Bailway  Stocks  have  been  flat,  the  tendency  being 
towards  realisations ;  but  business  in  this  department  has 
been  much  impeded  by  the  settlement.  The  fluctuations  in 
prices  have  not  been  extensive,  but  quotations  close  with 
an  appearance  of  dulness. 

The  London  and  Biver  Plate  Bank  (Limited)  invite 
applications  for  the  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  capital  of 
the  Central  Uruguay  Bail  way  Company  of  Montevideo, 
consisting  of  15,940  shares  of  50/.  each,  the  issue  price  of 
which  has  been  fixed  at  38/.  15s.,  or  77^  per  cent.,  pay¬ 
able  by  instalments  extending  over  twelve  months  from 
the  first  proximo.  The  security  will  return  upwards  of  9 
per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  investor,  secured  not  only  upon 
the  railway  itself,  but  also  upon  a  direct  Government 
guarantee  of  700/.  per  mile  of  railway  brought  into 
operation.  The  shares  are  granted  at  2  to  2^  prem. 

Messrs  Lumb,  Wanklyn,  and  Co.  offer  for  subscription  a 
Six  per  Cent.  Government  Loan  of  1,700,000/.  nominal  capital 
in  bonds  of  100/.  and  500/.,  authorised  by  Act  of  Confess 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  of  Bolivia, 
tho  principal  and  interest  to  be  payable  in  London  free 
from  Bolivian  taxation.  The  loan  is  g  laranteed  by  th® 


Oblxanists  and  Legitimists. — An  instructive  insight 
into  the  mutual  love  of  Orleanists  and  Legitimists  is 
afforded  by  a  tale  to  which  tho  Oaulois,  the  UniverSf  and 
the  Journal  de  Paris  each  contribute  a  chapter.  Tho 
Oaulois  commenced  with  the  statement  that  at  different 
epochs  during  tho  Empire  a  series  of  letters  had  appeared 
in  the  Etoile  Belge^  under  the  signature  of  Verax,  upon  the 
internal  and  external  relations  and  politics  of  France.  In 
these  letters  the  Legitimists  were  assailed  with  contemp- 
tnous  hostility.  The  Qaulois  now  informed  its  readers  that 
Verax  and  the  Due  d’Aumale  were  identical  personages. 
To  this  explicit  charge,  the  Orleanist  Journal  de  Paris 
replied  by  stating  that  it  had  been  authorised  to  deny  the 
connexion  between  the  insulting  letters  of  Verax  and  the 
Due  d’Aumale.  Unfortunately  for  the  Orleanist  print,  the 
Univers  and  the  Qaulois  now  joined  in  referring  all  whom 
it  might  concern  to  tho  published  volume  of  tho  Due 
Aumale’s  works,  ‘Ecrits  Politiques,  1861-1868,’  for  the 
letters  in  question.  In  presence  of  this  irrefragable  proof 
the  Orleanist  journal  has  found  it  convenient  to  take  refuge 
in  silen<^.  It  can  be  understood  that  a  revelation  of  this 
<iescription  occurring  at  the  present  crisis  has  not  tended 
to  improve  the  delicate  relations  between  tho  rival  branches 
cf  the  House  of  Bourbon.  After  authorising  tho  repudia- 
i(m  of  Verax,  the  Due  d’Aumale  must  have  felt  the 
^bsequent  removal  of  all  doubt  upon  tho  point  a  little 
inconvenient.  Was  it  not  rather  stupid  to  hazard  a  repudia¬ 
tion  so  easily  refuted  ? 

M.  Elisse  Beolus.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  efforts 
^ontinue  to  be  made  to  procure  a  commutation  of  the  sen- 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  *  La  Terre.’  M.  EHsee 
J*^lu8  was  a  supporter  of  the  Commune,  it  is  true,  but 
disastrous  scenes  which  stained  the  later  stages 
■o  hat  movement  can  be  charged  to  his  account.  When 
•  Courbet  not  off  so  licrhtlv  for  the  fiAHirnntinn  nf  tlifl 
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general  revennei  of  the  Bepublic  and  by  a  drat  charge  on 
the  entire  onetom  dues  collected  on  imports  into  Boliria 
vid  the  Amazon  Biver.  The  Government  engages  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  receipt  and  remittance  of  the  custom 
dues  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bondholders,  and  not  to 
reduce  those  custom  dues  in  any  manner  which  may 
impair  their  security. 

The  alterations  in  the  Bank  return  are  not  vei^  important.  On 
the  faTourable  side  the  most  noteworthy  change  is  a  aiminution  of 
400,000/.  in  the  Government  securities,  arising  from  a  repayment 
by  the  Government  to  the  Bank.  A  reduction  is  also  apparent  in 
the  private  securities,  while  the  public  deposits  have  increased. 
After  allowing  for  the  falling  off  in  the  private  deposits,  the 
reserve  shows  an  auraentation  of  139,834/.  The  moderate  addi> 
tion  to  the  coin  and  bullion  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  a  reflux  of 
sovereigns  from  the  provinces. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92|  to  92§, 

Foreign  Bonds ; — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  944  to  94J ; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  87^  to  88J ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  86  to  854  *  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  78f  to 
78j^;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98|  to  98|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
7i  to  8 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66|  to  66g ;  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  324  to  824  •  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  32  to  324;  Turkish 
Five  per  |Cents.,  1866,  604  to  60| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1866, 
C64  to  66| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  694  to  694 ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1871,  72  to  72^  ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  744  to  744. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  77i  to  77g ;  Caledonian, 
1214  to  1214;  Great  Eastern,  514  to  6I4 ;  Great  Western,  114^ 
to  1144 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  I684  to  1694 ;  London  smd  North- 
Western,  153  to  I684 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dt  ver,  273  to  27| ; 
Metropolitan,  724  to  724 ;  Metropolitan  District,  38  to  834 ; 
Midland,  146|  to  147;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1844  to  1844; 
Sheflleld,  77|  to  784 ;  and  South-Eastern,  1064  to  IO64. 

Miscellaneous  Scares : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  121  to 
123;  ditto  Mediterranean,  162  to  164;  British  Indian  Tele¬ 
graph,  94  to  104;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  Ilf  to  12; 
China  Telegraph,  94  to  9} ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  Hi  to  Ilf; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  244  to  24^  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  114  to  Ilf  ; 
India  Rubbers,  6O4  to  614;  Ottoman  Banks,  I33  tol3|;  and 
Telegraph  Construction,  87  to  874. 


THE  THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  «  OLD  MASTERS.” 

(Second  Notice.') 

The  ”  poetio  ”  landscape  school  of  English  painting  may 
be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Richard  Wil^n  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  in  1755,  and  the  landscape  school  that,  in 
contradistinction,  may  be  termed  the  natural  and  familiar,** 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Gainsborough  at  about  the  same 
period.  It  is  thus  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  first 
landscape  pictures  of  any  high  degree  of  merit  were  painted 
in  England,  and,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  development 
of  landscape  painting  in  this  country,  the  fact  is  full  of 
significance.  No  branch  of  art  has  been  cultivated  among 
us  with  equal  success  or  with  more  general  appreciation, 
and  nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  lan^ape  painting  been 
carried  to  greater,  and,  we  might  even  venture  to  say,  to 
equal  perfection.  There  is  a  vigour  and  an  originality  in 
the  productions  of  our  greatest  landscape  painters,  both  in 
oil  and  water-colour,  that  give  them  a  distinctive  character, 
and  England  is  peculiarly  rich  in  great  landscape  painters. 
In  this  department  of  the  art  of  painting  Englishmen  have, 
indeed,  excelled  all  competitors,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
add  that  this  seems  to  be  the  only  department  of  any  of 
the  arts  for  which  our  countrymen  have  as  yet  manifested 
a  special  aptitude.  Of  none  of  our  artists  have  we  so  much 
reason  to  be  proud;  and,  although  we  have  no  living 
landscape  painter  who  can  be  compared  with  Turner,  there 
is  at  present,  especially  if  we  include  our  water-colour 
landscape  painters,  no  branch  of  art  prosecuted  in  England 
with  greater  earnestness,  or  that  gives  promise  of  grander 
results. 

Only  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  landscape  school 
is  represented  in  this  exhibition,  and  the  two  pictures  it 
contains  by  Wilson,  although  they  both  illustrate  one  of 
the  qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  are  not  very  fine  speci* 
mens  of  his  work.  The  best  is  ”  A  View  of  Sion  House, 
Twickenham  ’*  (58),  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  rendering  of 
space  and  atmosphere,  suffused  with  a  peculiar,  mellow, 
saffron -tinted,  powdery  light.  The  light  and  shade  on  the 
slim  trees  are  also  painted  with  great  delicacy.  ”  Snow¬ 
don  ”  (24)  is  a  much  less  satisfactory  picture,  but  it  also 
exhibits  Wilson's  command  of  space,  in  spite  of  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  drawing  and  the  steel-like  hardness  of  the 
colour.  There  is  no  landscape  by  Gainsborough  in  the 


galleries,  but  the  natural  and  familiar  ”  school  is  well 
represented.  In  dividing  our  landscape  painters  into  the 
**  poetie "  and  the  **  natural  and  familiar,**  it  must  bd 
understood  that  we  do  not  contend  that  either  school  has,  an 
exclusive  title  to  the  qualities  indicated  by  the  terms  under 
which  they  are  classified,  but  simply  that  these  qualities 
are  the  distinguishing  and  predominating  diaEacteriatics 
of  their  worksi  Ae  was  well  said  by  Mr  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  “  Wilson  has  abundance  of  nature  in  his  poetry,  nor 
is  Ghdnsborough  without  poetry  in  his  nature.*'  The 
scenery  that  Constable  painted  was  still  more  fimiliar  than 
that  painted  by  Gainsborough,  but  nobody  cmi  justly  assert 
that  Constable's  landscapes  are  devoid  of  poetry.  Oi  the 
ninft  examples  of  thin  master  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
is  “The  White  Horse**  (114),  an  exceedingly  poywrful 
landscape,  depicting  nature  in  a  mood  we  often  witness^ 
but  which  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  impressive. 
“  Passing  the  Lock  '*  (80)  is  another  charaoteristic  picture 
of  Constable's  that  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  but 
several  of  his  smaller  works  are  equally  worthy  of  study. 
“  Noon — West-end  Fields,  Hampstead ''  (27),  with  its  jprey 
clouds  momentarily  lighted  up,  and  its  rich,  luxuriant  ex¬ 
panse,  is  a  little  gem  ;  and  “  Yarmouth  Jetty  '*  (251)  is  an 
exquisite  light  effect,  while  the  “  View  near  Highgate  ’* 
(192)  shows  how  powerfully  he  could  portray  a  striking 
night  scene.  “  Deadham^  Farm  ''  (32)  smells  strongly  of 
paint,  and  is  a  very  pronounced  exemplification  of  a  defect 
that  is  seen  in  several  of  Constable's  pictures.  Of  Charles 
Breeding,  a  contemporary  of  Wilson,  we  have  a  single  speci¬ 
men,  entitled  “A  River  Scene'*  (203),  but  it  is  a  quiet, 
pleasing,  and  very  excellent  picture.  ”  St  Valerie ;  or,  the 
Mouth  of  the  Somme  ”  (29),  by  Richard  P.  Bonin^^n,  an 
artist  who  died  in  1828  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  is  a 
sea-piece  of  great  merit,  sea  and  sky  being  painted  with 
much  force  and  spirit.  There  is  a  fiue  aerial  effect  and  a 
delicate  tender  light  in  William  Collins’s  **  Stirling  Castle  ” 
(256),  but  the  picture  is  far  from  being  a  feitbfiil  render¬ 
ing  of  the  scene. 

Four  works  are  ascribed  to  Old  Crome,  of  Norwich,  in  the 
catalogue,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  “A  View  near  Wood¬ 
ridge,  Suffolk  ”  (14),  a  landscM^o  of  much  merit,  rich  and 
energetic  in  colour,  with  sharp,  powerful  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  but  lacking  in  tone,  is  the  authentic  production 
of  that  painter.  This  picture  certainly  contrasts  strongly 
with  “  A  View  near  Thorpe  ”  (38),  and  “  Minding  Sheep 
on  Mousehold  Heath  ”  (33)>  two  undoubtedly  genuine, 
but  not  particularly  fine  examples  of  Crome's  style, 
Crome's  pupil,  John  S^  Cotman,  is  more  adequately 
represented  by  two  excellent  pictures  belonging  to  Mr 
Woolner,  who  contributes  many  highly  interesting  land¬ 
scapes  to  the  exhibition.  Both  delineate  the  same  scene, 
but  under  very  different  aspects.  In  “  The  Mouth  of  th& 
Yare  ”  (35),  we  have  a  hazy  effect,  obliterating  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  confounding  sea  and  sky  together,  and 
giving  a  spectral  appearance  to  the  large  boat  placidly 
moored  near  the  extreme  bank  of  the  river.  The  other 
picture  (261),  is  remarkable  for  the  fire  and  luminosity 
that  pervade  it.  To  pass  from  these  Oromes  and  Cotmana 
to  the  “  Calypso  ”  of  Francis  Danby  (137),  is  an  abrupt 
transition,  but  we  may  plead  that  this  “  classical ''  land¬ 
scape  is  an  unique  work  that  cannot  be  appropriately 
associated  with  any  other  in  the  exhibition.  In  its  way 
this  is  a  great  picture.  The  effect  delineated  in  it  ia 
probably  as  mythical  as  the  story  it  illustrates,  but  it> 
would  difficult  to  conceive  an  aspect  and  scene  in  nature 
more  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  which  must  have 
stirred  the  bosom  of  the  n3auph  of  Ogygia,  as  she  paced 
the  sea-shore  that  night  when  she  was  compelled  by  the 
Gods  to  allow  Ulysses  to  depart  from  her  island,  after  a 
captivity  of  seven  years,  during  which  she  had  vainly 
striven  to  win  the  hero's  love  by  the  offer  of  immortality. 
6ad  and  sombre,  but  grand  and  glorious  are  sea,  sky,  and 
nymph,  and  all  are  invested  with  a  dream-like  reality. 
Nothing  is  sharp  or  distinct ;  all  is  hazy,  softened, 
visionary,  and  yet  radiant  with  a  weird  li^t.  It  is  a 
picture  well  worthy  of  notice,  though  neither  its  theme 
nor  its  style  may  suit  the  prevailing  taste. 

We  regret  that  the  Academy  has  either  not  sought  for  or 
has  fail^  to  obtain  the  loan  of  any  of  the  works  of  Cozens 
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be  said  to  form  the  links  of  connection  between  Wilson  and 
J  M.  W.  Turner.  Turner  acknowledged  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  the  landscape  which  Cozens  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Academy’s  Exhibition  in  1776  than  from  any¬ 
thing  he  had  then  seen  ;  but  the  influence  exercised  on  our 
greatest  landscape  painter  by  Claude  Lorraine  is  still  more 
TODspicuous  and  obvious.  There  is,  however,  no  Claude  in 
the  present  exhibition,  and  we  have  accordingly  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  works  of  the  two  greatest  masters  of 
landscape.  But  the  five  examples  of  Turner’s  powers  in  these 
galleries  were  produced  at  such  widely  separated  periods 
of  his  life  and  are  so  different  in  style  that  it  is  highly  in¬ 
structive  to  compare  them  with  one  another.  The  three 
stages  of  Turner’s  career  are  here  illustrated.  “  The  View 
on*^the  Biver  Maes”  (6)  and  “Newark  Abbey’’  (145), 
works  produced  when  the  painter  was  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  before  his  genius  had  fully  developed, 
have  a  distinct  affinity  with  the  Dutch  school,  and  may  be 
classed  with  the  best  pictures  of  Cuyp  and  Buysdael.  In 
the  “Mercury  and  Herse  ”  (131),  painted  in  1811,  we  have 
apictnre  belonging  to  the  culminating  period  of  the  master’s 
career,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  example  of  his  best  manner.  The 
vast  range  of  Turner’s  powers,  at  their  best,  may  be  very 
satisfactorily  realised  from  a  study  of  this  truly  noble  land¬ 
scape.  No  description  we  could  give  would  convey 
anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  its  majesty  and  im¬ 
pressiveness  ;  it  must  be  seen  and  pondered  over  to  be 
justly  estimated.  The  “View  on  the  Biver  Thames,  Mort- 
IftJrfl  “  (22),  dated  1826,  is  far  less  pictorial  than  the 
“  Mercury  and  Herse,”  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  show  any 
sign  of  declining  power.  It  is  an  attempt  at  a  faithful  and 
fiffi  portrait  of  the  place,  under  an  effect  of  light  that  pre¬ 
sents  extraordinary  difficulties  to  the  painter.  The  early 
morning  sunlight  falling  on  lawn  and  river,  and  tinging  the 
delicately  graduated  shadow  formed  by  the  house,  is  cool 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  lingers  in  the  tree  tops 
Like  yonder  amber  light 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height. 

The  variety  and  subtlety  of  shade  in  this  landscape  con¬ 
stitute  one  oMts  great  features.  In  “Palestrina”  (11), 
painted  only  four  years  later,  we  have  a  picture  that  pain¬ 
fully  contrasts  with  the  “  Mercury  and  Herse,”  and  mani¬ 
fests  a  decided  decline.  It  has  elements  of  greatness  in  it, 
however,  in  spite  of  its  many  glaring  defects. 


and  its  continuity  as  a  whole  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  never  fails  to  delight  its  hearers.  The  l^t  almost 
fant^tic  and  quaint  movement  (Presto) ;  the  Horn  part 
seeming  to  lead  off  in  an  exuberance  of  gaiety,  followed 
up  by  the  other  instruments  as  if  in  a  state  of  onccm. 
trollable  delight,  obtained  loud  expressions  of  approbaHon. 
This  was  the  twenty- third  time  of  its  performance.  Miss 
Alice  Fairman  was  the  vocalist,  and  introduced  a  new  and 
path^ic  song  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  entitled,  “  Little 
baby’s  gone  to  rest the  same  lady  also  gave  Schumann’a 
“  The  Noblest,”  both  songs  being  accompanied  by  Sir  J. 
Benedict  in  his  usual  perfect  style.  The  Concert  on  Mon¬ 
day  commenced  with  Mozart’s  Quartet  in  G  minor  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  which  was  followed 
by  Handel’s  ^^Lascia  ch’io  pianza,”  sung  by  Miss  Fennell. 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  27,  No.  2,  for  the  piano- 
forto,  was  played  by  Madlle.  Oarreno.  The  second  part  was 
opened  by  Beethoven’s  glorious  serenade  trio  in  D  major. 
Haydn’s  Quartet  in  0  major.  Op.  33,  No.  3,  bright  and 
graceful  throughout,  concluded  the  concert. 


Cbittbjll  CoMMimnsroR  Wombit’s  Suffhaob. — On  Wednesday,, 
an  inaugural  meeting  of  the  society  which  under  the  title  of  the 
National  Society  for  Women’s  Scffirage  has  been  formed  by  an 
amalgamation  of  various  local  organisations,  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Central  Committee,  was  held  at  theLangham  Hotel 
to  consider,  among  other  points,  the  modes  of  action  to  be  adopted 
durhig  the  Parliamentary  Session,  the  summoning  of  a  TOneral 
conference,  and  the  approval  of  a  list  of  names  of  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  suomitted  for  election.  Mr  Jacob  Bright, 
M.P.,  having  been  voted  to  the  chair,  said  they  were  about  to 
establish,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  a  powerful  union  in  aid. 
of  the  claims  of  women.  The  question  was  rapidly  assuming  the 
importance  it  deserved.  In  England  and  Ireland  h^al  committees 
for  removing  the  political  disabilities  of  women  had  been  formed. 
But  there  was  work  to  be  done  which  could  not  be  performed 
by  local  committees ;  and  it  was  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the 
present  meeting  had  been  convened.  The  first  resolution,^ 
“That  this  meeting  approves  the  general  coarse  pursued  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  Women^s^ 
Suffrage,”  was  moved  by  Mr  Eastwick,  M.P.,  and  seccmded 
by  Mr  Shaen,  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  central 
committee,  and  remarked  that  the  attainment  of  their  object 
involred  a  peacefnl,  salatary  revelation  in  the  character  of  the 
laws,  which,  instead  of  reflecting  the  minds  of  men  alone,  would 
be  framed  by  men  and  women  united.  The  second  resolution, — 
“That  an  executive  committee  be  constituted,  with  all  the  neces* 
sary  powers,  for  promoting  the  movement^  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Central  Committee,”  was  moved  by  Miss  Lilias  Ashworth, 
seconded  by  Dr  Knighton,  of  Rochester,  and  supported  by  Mr 
Beauchamp.  The  third  resolution, — “  That  this  meeting  nrp^s 
upon  all  IcMml  committees  and  supporters  of  the  Bill  for  removing 
the  political  disabilities  of  women  the  necessity  of  increased  effort 
by  means  of  petitions,  by  pablio  meetings,  and  by  influential 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  Press,”  was  spoken  to  by  Miss 
Becker,  who  said  there  were  nearly  fifty  committees  in  the 
country,  and  periodical  meetings  were  desirable;  and  by  Mr 
Frederic  Hill,  who  alluded  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  in  Hungary  as  a  proof  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  but  persevering  agitation.  The  fourth  resolution, — 
“  That  a  conference  of  supporters  of  the  Bill  for  Removing  the 
Political  Disabilities  of  Women  be  commanded  by  the  Central 
Committee  to  meet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  might  find  it  expedient,** 
was  moved  by  Mr  Henry  Kingsley,  and  supported  by  rrofessor 
Amos. 

London  National  Socibtt  por  Wombn’s  Supfbaob.— On 
Monday,  January  15,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Holly  Bush 
Assembly  Rooms,  Hampstead,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  - 
cause  of  woman  suffrage.  Mr  W.  D.  Christie,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  said  the  meeting  was  convened  by  the  London  National 
Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  a  society  which  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  some  years,  and  bad  led  the  way  of  this  movement,  which 
bad  never  swerved  in  the  object  in  view,  nor  ceased  to  be  active, 
and  whose  president  was  the  illustrious  philosopher,  Mr  J.  S.  Mill, 
who  first  brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  Commoofi, 
and  continued  to  watch  its  progress.  The  question  was  whether 
women  spinsters,  lodgers  or  householders,  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  He  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not.  They  all  knew  that  men  voted  out  of  fear,  to  oblige 
friends’  friends,  or  for  drink  and  for  money.  Could  women  do- 
worse  than  this  ?  Was  it  not  probable  that  they  would  do  better  ? 
The  prejudice  of  custom  was,  he  believed,*  the  great  obstacle  iik 
their  way.  But  they  had  already  given  the  franchise  to  wtHnoi* 
in  municipal  elections,  and  they  had  only  to  persevere  to  obtaiia 
it  in  Parliamentary  elections.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  extoll¬ 
ing  the  Parliamentaiy  franchise  to  women  was  proposed  by  Mis» 
Beedy,  seconded  by  Professor  Hunter,  and  supported  Frofes- 
sor  Robertson.  A  second  resolution,  for  a  peti^n  in  favour  w 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill,  was  proposed  by  Mr  J  Macdonnell,  ana 
seconded  by  Miss  Blind. .  Dr  Lankester  also  supported  the  mnscr- 
xnenL 


THE  MONDAY  POPULAR  OONOEBTS. 

On  Monday  week  the  Popular  Concerts  were  resumed 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Beethoven  was  the  com¬ 
poser  chiefly  honoured.  The  concert  opened  with  the 
quartet  in  13  flat  (No.  10),  one  of  his  most  individual 
creations,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  interpret,  and  at  the 
s^e  time  one  of  those  which,  to  bo  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated,  demand  the  closest  attention.  Except  to  a  culti¬ 
vated  ear,  some  of  the  music  might  appear  crude  and 
in^rmonious.  Herr  Strauss  appeared  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  took  the  first  violin  part.  The  quartet 
was  admirably  played,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  artists 
were  recalled.  Mr  Charles  Halle  played  the  same  oom- 
j^sor^g  sonata  in  E,  Op.  90,  minor  for  pianoforte  alone. 
Though  thin  is  one  of  the  shortest,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
two  movements  only,  it  is  nevertheless  a  beautiful  com- 
I^tion.  A  story  connected  with  this  work  illustrates  the 
?  .*f*®ter  of  the  music.  Schindler  relates  that  Count 
Lichnowski  (to  whom  the  sonata  is  dedicated)  fell  in  love 
with  an  actress,  and  the  allegro  and  allegretto  display  the 
^ntending  emotions  in  that  nobleman’s  breast ;  the  first, 
his  doubts^and  fears,  and  the  latter,  his  happiness  at  the 
consummation  of  his  wishes.  The  allegro  is  a  perfect 


Strauss,  Zerbini,  Lazarus,  C.  Harper, 
otton,  Reynolds,  and  Piatti  taking  part  in  ih  The  melo- 
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10U8  and  natural  flow  of  this  well-known  and  most  gene- 
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THE  DUKE  OF  SOMEBSET  ON  CHEISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 

€kruitan  Theology  and  Modem  Soeptidm*  By  the  Duke  of 

Seosenet,  K.G.  Jaroei  Bain. 

WBem  last  session  the  Duke  of  Somerset  assured  certain 
•f  Lis  peers,  who  thought  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
Chfiatianity  that  religious  tests  should  be  maintained  at 
Qifsrd  and  Cambridge,  that  Christianity  would  outlast 
thenr  Lordship*s  House,  he  did  not,  perhaps,  say  very  much 
tor  the  vitality  of  Christianity.  He  does,  however,  believe 
m  that  vitality,  and  he  believes  in  it  so  thoroughly  that 
ha  thinks  Christianity  is  only  weakened  by  the  props  of 
aiodani  theologians  and  new  interpreters  of  old  casuistries, 
it  is  doubtless  his  loyalty  to  the  faith  he  holds  that  has 
ndnced  him  to  write  the  remarkable  and  very  welcome 
fittle  book  that  is  before  us.  The  book  is,  as  he  describes 
H,  **  an  epitome  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
deep  Biblical  scepticism  of  the  present  day,  and  are  thought 
lo  justify  its  existence.*’  Arguments  he  does  not  offer,  or 
aiilj  here  and  there  briefly  insinuates.  He  does  not 
sdiempi  to  prove  anything.  The  proofs  he  leaves  where 
they  are  abundant  and  irrefutable  in  the  writings  of  the 
critics.  He  only,  in  thirty >nine  very  short  and  pithy  chap¬ 
ters,  filling  hardly  more  than  five  times  as  many  pages,  sums 
■pihe  convictions  that  he  and  thousands  like  him  have 
sorived  at  as  to  the  present  aspect  of  **  Christian  Theology.” 
Hu  book  is  just  such  a  book  as  was  wanted,  and  one  that  is 
all  the  better  for  being  written  by  a  duke.  For  every  honest 

Christian  theologian  ”  and  every  honest  modem  sceptic” 
there  are  a  hundred  half-hearted  or  timid  thinkers,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  orthodox  teaching  offered  to  them,  who 
jet  fear  to  acknowledge  their  thoughts  even  to  themselves, 
and  still  more  to  disclose  them  to  the  world.  To  all  such 
this  volume  is  indeed  a  precious  boon.  Not  only  will  its 
admirable  terseness  and  clearness  enable  them  to  know 
their  own  thoughts  as  they  have  never  known  them  before ; 
it  will  also  encourage  them  to  speak  out  their  thoughts. 
“  Public  opinion,”  says  the  Duke,  “  can  only  be  brought  by 
alow  degrees  to  entertain  a  view  of  Christianity  unencum¬ 
bered  with  the  prescriptive  phrases  belonging  to  another 
aiato  of  civilization.”  No  more  potent  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  public  opinion  than  the  example  of 
a  great  nobleman,  except  of  course  the  example  of  several 
great  noblemen.  We  know  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset’s  peers  share  his  opinions,  though  they 
bavo  hitherto  shrunk  from  avowing  them.  Perhaps  they 
will  speak  out  now,  and  thus  make  some  recompense  to  the 
world  for  the  honours  it  accords  them.  But  even  if  they 
are  still  silent,  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  work  will  not  be  in 
vain.  It  will  be  such  a  beacon  to  guide  people  out  of  the 
maxc  of  dogmatism  in  which  they  are  at  present  losing 
heart  and  strength  as  no  plebeian  Luther  could  hope  to 
set  up. 

The  book  contains,  however,  such  good  sense  and  such 
pungent  wit  as  would  have  made  it  influential  by  whom¬ 
soever  written.  Its  very  flaws  and  shortcomings  perhaps 
enhance  its  value  as  an  agent  for  influencing  the  untrained 
of  most  readers.  Certainly  the  humour  that  appears 
in  every  page  will  do  much  to  increase  its  effect  upon  them. 
This  humour  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  first 
chapter,  which  shows  how  the  devil  has  always  been  the 
chief  supporter  of  conventional  Christianity.  ”  During 
maay  centuries  the  fear  of  the  devil,  and  the  dread  of 
falling  under  his  dominion,  were  strong  inducements  to  the 
•atward  observances  of  religion,  and  even  sometimes  to 
the  practice  of  moral  virtue.  The  authority  of  the  clergy 
wasy  xQoreove^  enhanced  by  their  supposed  ability  to  coun- 
'tmei  this  fearful  adversary.  Thus  Satan,  whilst  he  was 
the  terror  of  the  multitude,  was  also  the  efficient  ally  of 
the  priest.  In  some  cases  he  became  the  guardian  angel 
•f  the  Church,  strengthening  her  empire,  and  enabling  her 
lo  repress  the  lawless  violence  of  men  whom  no  human 
authority  could  control.”  Science  has  killed  the  devil,  or 
at  any  rate,  if  in  the  minds  of  many  he  still  lives  a  new 
life  in  the  new  hell  that  Milton  created,  he  is  no  longer 
tolerated  in  the  shape  he  wears  in  the  Gospels — an  evil 
spirit  competent  to  enter  the  bodies  of  men  and  change 


them  into  demoniacs.  According  to  the  belief  of  the 
first  three  evangelists  this  was  the  order  of  nature,  and 
the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  was  displayed  in  superseding 
that  order,  and  in  compelling  the  evil  spirits  to  relinquish 
their  unfortunate  victims.”  This  is  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s 
“  first  difficulty,”  and  he  finds  ”  the  only  visible  solution  ” 
in  the  assumption  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
“shared  the  superstitious  notions  of  their  countrymen,” 
and  wrote  with  no  more  accuracy  than  might  be  expect^ 
from  ordinary  compilers  of  traditions.  “  When  once,”  he 
adds,  “  human  error  has  been  accepted  as  the  solution  of 
Scriptural  difficulties,  many  portions  of  the  Gospel  history 
will  be  readily  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  explanation.” 
So  it  is  with  all  the  miraculous  surroundings  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  :  so  with  all  his  subsequent  history. 

The  imputation  of  forgery  and  fraud  made  against  the  evange¬ 
lists  by  writers  in  the  last  century  has  been  dispelled  by  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  Gospels. 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  books  is  the  simple 
truthfulness  with  which  the  evangelists  record  the  traditions 
therein  collected,  even  when  those  traditions  are  unfavourable  to 
their  own  conclusions.  Thus  they  relate  that  Jesus  met  with  little 
belief  or  estimation  amongst  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  country. 
Such  an  avowal  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  miracles  said 
to  have  accompanied  his  birth  and  baptism.  If  these  super¬ 
natural  occurrences  did  not  convince  his  own  kin,  the  subsequent 
recital  of  them  could  not  be  expected  to  satisfy  a  distant  posterity. 

So,  again,  the  evangelists  admit  that  the  multitude  believed  John 
the  Baptist  to  be  a  prophet,  while  they  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
Jesus.  This  admission  disposes  of  the  reasoning  of  Paley  and 
other  writers,  who  argue  that  miracles  were  indispensable  as  the 
credentials  of  the  divine  mission. 

The  evangelists  candidly  confess  that  the  apostles  whom  Jesus 
had  selected  did  not  implicitly  believe  in  him ;  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  his  doctrines,  they  doubted  bis  power,  and  they  deserted 
him  on  the  first  approach  of  danger. 

Tet  these  apostles  belonged  to  a  race  which  had  oftentimes 
astonished  the  world  by  its  courage  in  facing  torture  and  death 
under  the  impulse  of  religious  faith. 

Even  in  relating  the  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  J esus, 
the  two  earliest  Gospels  close  their  narratives  with  expressions  of 
doubt  and  unbelief. 

Such  language  could  only  have  been  adopted  by  writers  con¬ 
scientiously  anxious  to  relate  the  traditions  exactly  as  they  had 
become  current  amongst  the  first  disciples.  In  this  respect  the 
truthfulness  of  the  evangelists  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  subsequent  ecclesiastical  historians. 

But  if  the  evangelists  were  honest,  according  to  their 
capacity,  there  is  dishonesty  in  the  moral  tenour  of  their 
story.  “  A  divine  command,”  says  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
“  had,  according  to  Scripture,  been  given  to  the  Jews  enjoin¬ 
ing  them  to  put  to  death  any  person,  although  he  were  a 
a  prophet  or  a  worker  of  miracles,  who  should  turn  them 
away  from  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  invite  them  to  a 
new  religion.”  The  recorded  life  of  Jesus  exactly 
answers  to  this  description,  and  the  Jews  did  no  more  than 
they  were  ordered  to  do.  Yet  for  this  they  are  represented 
as  incurring  the  heaviest  possible  punishment,  both 
nationally  and  individually.  The  tieatment  they  received 
was  that  described  by  Ezekiel,  “  I  gave  them  statutes  that 
were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  might  not 
live.”  Here,  says  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  “the  conduct 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being  appears  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  of  benevolence. 
There  is  a  discord  between  religion  and  morality.” 

We  have  given  sufficient  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  handles  the  Gospel  histories. 
In  a  few  pages  he  discusses  the  probable  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
Apocrypha  as  affording  “  the  first  distinct  indications  of 
the  legendary  beliefs,  and  of  the  religious  philosophy, 
which  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  Christian  theo¬ 
logy.”  He  treats  at  much  greater  length  of  the  further 
development  of  this  theology  that  appears  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  noting,  by  the  way,  some  of  the  many  incon¬ 
sistencies  between  the  view  of  Paul’s  life  and  character 
that  is  given  in  the  Acts,  and  the  view  given  by  himself  in 
his  own  writings.  He  shows  that  the  inconsistencies 
between  Paul’s  teaching  and  that  of  Jesus  are  yet  more 
remarkable,  and  he  points  to  the  strange  obscurity  in 
the  language  persistently  employed  by  Paul,  which  can 
easily  be  understood  if  we  regard  him  as  an  enthusiast 
striving  to  amalgamate  Jewish '  theology  and  oriental 
philosophy,  but  which  is  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  an  inspired  writer.  Again,  ' 
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the  JewisD  ocri|iu 
Tbi*  inaccuracy  is 
rests  his  argument 


^ni^les^introduce  passages  of  scripture  so  heedlessly  intermixed  of  tliis,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  dividing  one  of  hif 
that  the  learned  Lightfoot  could  only  explain  the  Apostle’s  cita-  pages  into  five-footed  lines,  with  a  redundant  and  an 
tions  by  saying,  “  It  is  no  rare  thing  but  the  common  usage  of  the  omitted  foot  here  and  there,  such  as  the  best  poets  occa- 
Holy  Ghost  to  v^  from  the  ongina  in  t  e  recita  o  passages  gj^nally  allow  themselves  to  use.  Our  poem  refers  to  Mount 
well  enough  known  before.  ^  _ ^  ^ _ . _  Gothard  ; 


To  modem  readers  Lightfoot’s  explanation  appears  irreverent, 
and  they  would  rather  ascribe  such  inaccuracies  to  human 
infirmity  than  to  divine  usage. 

One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  inconsistency  and  confu¬ 
sion  abounding  in  Paul’s  writings  that  is  adduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  concerns  the  doctrine  of  predestination : 

St  Paul,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  Epistles,  had  not  more 
knowledge  in  this  matter  than  other  Pharisees.  He,  however,  re¬ 
produces  their  philosophy  and  gives  to  their  inconsistent  theories 
his  apostolic  sanction.  Thus  at  one  time  he  cites  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  illustration  of  the  potter  and  his  clay,  justifies  a  capricious 
selection,  and  says  that  he  himself  was  chosen  from  his  birth  for 
his  appointed  task.  At  another  time  he  proclaims  **  glory,  honour 
and  peace  to  every  one  that  worketh  good,  for  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God.” 

The  traditions  of  Jewish  history  favoured  the  belief  in  a  capri¬ 
cious  selection.  The  Jews  were  proud  of  being  the  chosen 
people,  and  from  Abraham  downwards,  selection,  even  in  some 
cases  before  birth,  bad  been  the  supposed  system  of  Divine 
government. 

The  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  lead  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  The  language  of  Jesus  seems  also  to  have  refuted 
the  pretensions  of  the  Jews,  and  depreciated  their  boasted  descent 
from  Abraham. 

The  doctrine  of  election,  however,  fiatters  spiritual  pride,  and 
enables  a  certain  class  of  Christians  to  look  down  on  their 
brethren  with  contemptuons  commiseration  ;  on  this  account  the 
doctrine  is  much  cherished. 

The  moral  infiuence  of  belief  iu  predestination  would  be  per¬ 
nicious,  if  speculative  beliefs  always  governed  human  conduct, 
but  experience  warrants  us  in  saying  that  men  who  profess  a 
belief  in  predestination,  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their 
neighbours. 

Were  we  not  right  in  saying  that  there  is  pungent  wit  in 
the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  little  volume?  Our  quotation 
also  shows  the  way  in  which  he  treats  the  Christian  theo¬ 
logians  who  followed  Paul  and  his  immediate  successors. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,”  he  says, 
**  speculative  dogmas  and  verbal  subtleties  constituted  the 


Three  glaciers  hang  about  bis  hoary  neck. 

And  shiver  down  his  sturdy  sides ; 

The  Tiefen  glacier  on  his  northern  flank, 

The  Siedeln  glacier  on  his  southern  flank. 

And  the  Rhone  glacier  (which  has  many  feeders)  on 
His  western  flank.  These  glaciers  drip 
By  dififrent  ravines,  and  descend  to  diff’rent  seas. 

Above  his  summit  floats  a  canopy 
Of  cloud,  from  under  which,  at  times,  leap  fire 
And  wind,  and  hai^  those  rival  demons  of 
This  upper  air,  which  shake  and  daze  the  earth 
In  their  plutonic  and  magnetic  strife. 

About  bis  feet,  low  down  among  the  ruts 
And  wrecks  of  ice,  lie  caves  of  wondrous  beauty 
And  uncounted  wealth.  Three  years  ago,  a  cave 
Was  entered  by  this  Tiefen  glacier,  where 
The  noblest  crystals  in  the  world  were  found. 

The  rock  was  topaz.  Fragments  lay  about 
In  heaps,  each  broken  piece  a  hundred  pounds. 

Two  hundred  pounds,  in  weight.  Some  fifteen  tons 
Of  topaz  were  removed  from  this  great  hiding-place 
Of  Nature  in  a  single  year.  What  sage 
Gan  count  the  marvels  yet  in  lurking  near 
This  pillar  of  the  Sun  ? 

There— spent  at  last — 

The  fiery  orb  is  gone  I  Dark  domes  of  cloud 
Are  rising  round  bis  couch.  A  faint  green  tinge 
Still  charms  the  upper  sky,  and  specks  of  silver  touch 
The  highest  peaks  ;  but  all  the  ravines  at 
Our  feet  are  veiled,  and  all  the  secondary  Alps 
Are  lost  to  sight.  At  such  a  time,  one  feels 
How  poets,  in  the  guise  of  shepherds,  with 
An  eye  on  straying  goat  and  heifer,  leam’d 
To  call  this  central  point  of  their  converging 
Tracks  the  pillar  of  the  sun.  This  peak 
Is  still  a  coronet  of  fire. 

If  he  is  wise,  however,  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  will  go  on 
writing  his  blank  verse  as  prose.  What  would  be  very 
tedious  **  poetry  ”  goes  down,  with  the  circulating  library 
readers,  as  very  fine  prose.  And  not  the  least  of  the  merits 


chief  matter  of  rehgious  thought.  ...  Intense  feehuga  of  of  this  style  of  writing  is,  that  the  adept  in  it  can  easily 
fanaticism  were  engendered  and  populous  cities  were  excited  ^  of  that  a  common  penmaL 

te  tumult  and  bloodshed  by  conflicte  upon  questions  which  chapter  or  two. 

in  could  understand.  ...  If  any  theolo^ws  Though  it  is  tediously  wordy,  and  yet  more  tediously 

n  the  prerent  century  had  constructed  creeds  suMiTidmg  •  ^^te,  however,  Mi’  Dixon’s  book,  like  all  the  others  that 

l!on.Mn^  ke  written,  contains  much  readable  and  instructive 

anS  consubstantiahty,  the  presumption  ^^tter.  His  prose,  too,  is  not  always  rhythmical.  When 

the  7  f  would  have  offended  ^  boiling  down  or  rather  kneading  out  statistics,  and 

no  '■“i^  these  early  fathers  were  elaborating  inch  information  as  we  find  in  less  ambitious 

.  the  present  day  to  guide.boo£,  ho  often  contento  himself  with  the  ordinary 

of  olor.”®  “yjtenes.  The  lapse  of  ages  has  cast  a  halo  ^ode  of  writing,  and  he  is  often  pithy  and  more  precise 

i?®  a“®“®/  °  r“®“  7  .“*®  than  the  majority  of  guide-books.  Switzerland  is  a  smaller 

o^^entW  o.;.  .1^®®  ‘fled,  “d  we  forget  how  fre-  eountiy  than  Eussia  ;  its  institutions  can  be  better  under-' 

bHl,.  r  T®  and  estabhshed  eourse  of  a  holiday  ramble,  and  there  is  less 

Emneror ’>  And  *h  .^1.^  1  •  ®“  ™h  of  blunder  in  describing  them.  It  is  true  that  these 

f  ®  considerations  render  it  less  important  that  they  should  be 

now  suoZ^df  “  “  ‘he  duty  described.  But  many  wUl  be  gl^  of  the  facts  and  opinions 

to  Uv^fbare  ‘hat  Mr  Dixon  pute  forwardfand  he  puts  them' fdrward 

it  rtfu  ^  ®  ®  ‘h«r®  “  “  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Especially  interesting  is  his  exp<^ 

Wa  liniTB  j  11.  1.  •  /I  1  *1  •  11-  T^  ^  sitioa  of  the  commun^  life  and  order  that  are  at  the  basis 

Solrset^  ®  f  ®.°1.®  ^i,®  7  ■  of  the  Swiss  constitutional  arrangements,  and  of  the  national 

:!.“®™‘.“  optome  of  the  theological  question  as  it  now  tl„i  f.bnrefrom.  Just  now  when  neonle 


deepiv  thonobT-orj”  T*"®  Ti  T  of  Commune  is  attiihed,  there  is  especial  value  in  Mr 

‘hough  it  haf  hardly  bee”n  puL’hed^t^^wrek.®  a  sel^d  9“°“’'’  exhibition  of  the  good  that  resulU  from  the  Swiss 
edition  is  already  needed  and  is  being  prepared.  vUlage  system.  ^  . 


mb  HEPWOETH  DIXON’S  SWITZEBS. 

The  SwitMers,  Bj  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


village  system. 

Some  thinkers  of  the  bighest  class  contend  that  this  Swiss 
village  system  is  a  great  success.  ®‘  Observe  my  country,”  says  a 
voice,  to  which  one  cannot  choose  but  listen  ;  ”  what  is  there  to 
see  ?  Free  speech,  free  roads,  free  trade. '  You  meet  no  soldiers 
in  our  streets.  You  are  not  troubled  bv  police.  We  have  no 
village  parson,  and  no  country  squire.  Our  towns  are  orderly. 


e  ciency  in  his  literary  history  by  the  production  of  a 
pea  epic.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  already  so  strong 
^  im  that  he  must  have  found  it  difiQcult  to  write  his 


for  its  natural  source.” 

*  * 


people 


Each  Commune  is  a  small  republic,  with  her  free  and  equal 
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members,  her  assemblies,  ballots,  and  debates,  her  major  and 
conncil,  and  her  Communal  lists. 

A  Communal  A.ssembly  is  the  whole  body  of  members  properly 
convened  in  either  market^  public-house,  or  open  field ;  where 
they  can  make  their  by-laws,  and  elect  a  council  and  a  mayor. 
These  officers  must  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  citizens  who  have 
a  right  to  rote.  As  women  have  no  votes,  they  are  not  called  npon 
to  serve.  In  every  village,  lists  are  kept,  and  every  member  has 
his  name  inscribed.  Inscription  is  his  proof  of  citizenship.  Each 
member  has  the  same  rights  as  every  other  member.  No  pre¬ 
cedence  is  allowed.  In  Switzerland  there  may  be  families  as  old 
as  any  in  the  empires  on  her  borders.  Not  a  little  of  the  proudest 
blood  in  Europe  flows  from  castles  on  these  alps.  The  Austrian 
Kaisers  come  from  Habsburg,  in  the  Canton  Aargau;  and  the 
German  Kaisers  draw  their  line  from  Neufchatel.  But  the  oldest 
families  arc  like  the  newest;  they  ranst  stand  on  living  merit,  not 
on  long  descent.  No  thou^t  is  given  ta  birth.  All  families,  a 
Switzer  holds,  are  of  an  equal  age  and  equal  rank. 

These  citizens,  who  may  be  woodmen,  goatherds,  weavers,  what 
not,  name  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  Commune  from  their 
body,  and  the  officers  thus  selected  are  the  sole  authorities  in  the 
place.  They  must  be  five,  a  mayor  and  four  citizens ;  in  larger 
villages  they  may  be  ten.  Much  work  falls  on  them,  which  they 
cannot  shirk.  They  serve  two  years  at  least,  and  may  be  kept  in 
office  six.  No  man  is  free  to  either  serve  or  not  as  suits  his  mood ; 
the  Commune  must  be  served.  A  man  selected  by  his  equals  takes 
his  spell  of  office,  as  he  takes  in  earlier  days  bis  spell  of  school, 
and  in  his  later  day  his  spell  of  camp. 

The  few  chapters  following  that  sketch  of  the  Swiss 
Commune,  in  which  Mt  Dixon  shows  how  the  whole  system 
of  federal  democracy  is  built  upon  it,  are  the  best  in  his 
book.  Parts,  however,  of  the  chapters  ensuing,  in  which 
he  describes  the  state  of  religion,  education,  and  general 
intelligence  in  Switzerland,  are  also  interesting.  Of  the 
whole  book,  it  may  be  said  that,  to  those  who  know  nothing 
about  Switzerland,  it  offers  an  abundance  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  ;  while  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
country  and  its  institutions  are  likely  to  learn  something 
from  it.  Even  its  blank  verse  prose  is  not  much  to  be 
complained  of  when  it  furnishes  such  vivid  pictures  as 
this : 

No  sleepy  hollow,  where  a  shepherd  feeds  his  flock,  a  craftsman 
plies  his  trade,  without  one  thought  beyond  the  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold,  is  Canton  Zurich  ;  but  a  fierce  and  busy  agora,  in 
which  all  news  are  searched,  all  questions  put,  all  answers  can¬ 
vassed  in  their  length  and  depth.  The  heat  of  life  is  felt  in  every 
vein.  All  forces  here  seem  vital  forces;  pulse  and  braiu  beat 
time  together ;  and  the  hearts  of  men  dilate  with  the  abounding 
tides.  Democracy  is  not  a  name — a  form  of  words — a  label  on  a 
book  of  laws ;  it  is  a  fact.  Each  unit  in  the  body  politic  is  a 
living  force.  At  dawn,  a  man  gets  up  to  work  ;  while  sitting  at 
his  loom  he  thinks  ;  some  grievance  in  the  code  arrests  him  ;  he 
imparts  his  fancy  to  a  neighbour  ;  in  a  week  a  new  discussion  may 
arise.  A  thousand  projects  agitate  men’s  minds,  and  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  civic  health ;  from  Federal  questions  down  to  Com¬ 
munal  questions,  and  from  problems  of  the  church  and  state  to 
trifles  of  the  streets  and  stalls.  But  most  of  all,  men  talk  and 
flght  about  political  forms. 

*  *  *  4>  *  * 

The  soil  is  poor  aud  gritty ;  three  parts'  pounded  rock  to  one 
part  vegetable  mould.  Tet  when  the  beet  is  made  of  it,  how 
much  that  best  can  do !  Observe  the  peasant’s  shed,  the  pastor’s 
porch,  the  farmer’s  field  ;  how  clean  that  shed,  bow  bright  that 
porch,  how  orderly  that  fleld  !  You  see  no  heaps  of  mess,  you 
smell  no  hidden  filth.  Each  article  is  in  its  place ;  and  order 
reigns  by  virtue  of  some  natural  law.  These  roads  are  wide,  these 
bridges  strong,  these  waters  fenced.  The  snows  melt  rapidly  in 
Canton  Zurich ;  yet  the  floods,  being  guided  and  contained  by 
dykes,  roll  down  their  beds,  and  through  their  overflows,  without 
much  hurt ;  while  in  some  neighbouring  and  neglected  Cantons 
they  are  dashing  mjlls  to  pieces,  drowning  goats  and  sheep,  and 
tearing  forests  from  the  ground.  In  small  things  and  in  great  you 
find  these  proofs  of  active  thought  and  ready  hand.  Just  peep 
into  this  bit  of  ground  ;  a  common  garden,  with  the  usual  herbs 
and  roots,  the  usual  flowers  and  seeds.  Each  bed,  each  tree,  each 
plant  is  treated  by  itself,  as  though  it  were  a  child.  Observe  how 
every  branch  is  pruned,  how  every  leek  is  watered,  and  how  every 
gourd  is  trained.  You  need  not  marvel  at  the  cherries  on  that 
tree.  Here  in  the  corner  climbs  a  vine.  The  summer  heat  is  on 
her  leaves,  and  what  a  promise  of  the  blood-red  grapes  to  come  [ 

*  The  Switzers*  is  a  better  book  than  the  two  or  three 
before  it  that  Mr  Dixon  has  produced. 


APHRA  BEHN. 

The  PktpSf  Iltetories^  and  Novels  of  the  Ingenious  Mrs  Aphra  Behn, 
With  Life  and  Memoirs.  Complete  in  Six  Volumes.  John 

Pearson. 

All  stndents  of  English  literature  will  be  grateful  to  the 
publisher  of  this  capital  reprint  of  Aphra  Behn’s  writings, 
which,  for  a  long  time  past,  hare  only  now  and  then  been 
procurable  at  old  book-stalls,  and  then  only  at  very  high 
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racy  play  setting  forth  the  adventnres  of  Willmore,  and 
three  other  English  cavaliers,  exiled  from  their  own  country, 
and  making  temporary  sport  for  themselves  in  Naples 
during  Oamival-time.  Willmore  divides  his  affections 
between  Helena,  a  gay  young  woman  designed  for  a 
nun  ”  and  Angelica  Bianca,  a  courtezan  who  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  broadest  fun  of  the  comedy  grows  out 
of  the  complications  that  thus  arise.  Another  of  the 
Englishmen  is  Belville,  more  sedately  in  iPve  with  Helena’s 
elder  sister  Florinda,  and  many  risks  have  to  be  mn  in 
thwarting  the  designs  of  Florinda’s  brother,  Don  Pedro,  for 
marrying  her  to  a  Don  Antonio.  All  meet  in  various 
disguises  and  go  through  various  adventures,  more  or  less 
indecent,  amid  the  gay  turmoil  of  the  Carnival.  Helena 
goes  about  in  boy’s  clothing  in  jealous  pursuit  of  her  lover, 
and  Florinda  appears  at  one  time  in  her  night-dress,  at 
another  in  so  successful  a  disguise  that  even  her  brother 
and  admirer  do  not  know  her,  and  she  has  more  than  one 
narrow  escape  from  the  lawless  affections  of  the  other 
Englishmen,  one  of  whom,  robbed  of  the  rest  of  his 
clothes,  has  to  run  about  the  stage  through  most  of  the 
play,  in  nothing  but  his  shirt  and  drawers.  The  whole 
comedy,  like  all  the  rest  of  Aphra  Behn’s,  abounds  in 
comical  embarrassments  which  derive  more  than  half  their 
interest  f^om  indelicate  circumstances  and  licentious  allu¬ 
sions.  Of  smart  writing,  and  racy  plotting,  there  is  never  any 
lack  in  this  clever  woman’s  plays,  and  in  ‘The  Bover’ 
especially  everything  runs  humorously  and  saucily,  but  the 
b^t  passages  cannot  be  quoted.  What  the  rest  are  may 
be  inferred  from  this  scene  at  the  first  meeting  of  Wilhnore 
and  Helena,  now  masked  and  dressed  as  a  gipsy  : 

WiUmore,  Dear  pretty  and,  I  hope,  young  devil,  will  you  tell  an 
amorous  young  stranger  what  luck  he’s  tike  to  faava  ? 

Hekna.  Hare  a  care  how  you  venture  with  me,  sir,  lest  I  pick 
your  pocket,  which  will  more  vex  your  ElngUsh  humoiu  than  aa 
Italian  fortune  will  please  you. 

WWmor«,  How  the  devil  cam’st  thou  to  know  my  country  and 
humour  ? 

Helena.  The  first  I  guess  by  a  certain  forward  impudence, 
which  docs  not  displease  me  at  this  time ;  and  the  loss  of  your 
money  will  vex  you,  because  I  hope  you  have  but  very  little 
to  lose. 

Wilhnore.  Egad,  ehild>  thou  art  i*  th’  right.  It  is  so  little,  I 
dare  not  offer  it  thee  for  a  kindness.  But  cannot  you  divine  that 
I  have  something  also  of  more  value  about  me  that  1  would  more 
willingly  part  with  ? 

Helen^  Indeed,  no  ;  that’s  the  business  of  a  witch,  and  I  am 
but  a  gipsy  yet.  Yet,  without  looking  in  your  hand,  I  have  a 
parlous  guess.  ’Tis  some  foolish  heart  you  mean,  an  inconstant 
English  heart,  as  little  worth  stealing  as  yonr  purse. 

Willmore.  Nay,  then,  thou  dost  deal  with  the  devil,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain.  Thou  hast  guessed  as  right  as  if  tbon  hadst  been  one  of 
that  number  it  has  languished  for.  I  find  you'll  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  Nor  can  you  take  it  in  a  better  time  ;  for  I  am 
come  from  sea,  child,  and  Venus,  not  being  propitious  to  me  in 
her  own  element,  I  have  a  world  of  love  in  store.  Pr’y  thee,  child, 
take  some  on’t  off  my  hands. 

Hel^.  Why,  I  could  incline  that  way,  but  for  a  foolish  vow  I 
am  going  to  make — to  die  a  maid. 

W%Umore.  Then  thou  art  damned  without  redemption  ;  and,  as 
I  am  a  good  Christian,  I  ought  in  charity  to  divert  so  wicked  a 
dwign.  Therefore,  pr’ythce,  dear  creature,  let  me  know  quickly 

•  work*”^  ^kere  I  shall  begin  to  set  a  helping  hand  to  so  good 

Helena.  If  you  should  prevail  with  my  tenderheart,— as  I  begin 
you  will,  for  you  have  horrible  loving  eyes,— there  will  be 

*  lo’t  that  you’ll  hardly  undergo  for  my  sake. 

Faith,  child,  1  have  been  used  iu  ^Umgers,  and  wear 
sword  that  has  been  worn  in  a  worse  cause  than  for  a  handsome, 
mu  Ionian.  Name  the  danger.  Let  it  be  anything  but  a  long 
1 11  nndertake  it. 

Can  yon  storm  ? 

furiously. 

^eicaa.  What  think  you  of  a  nunnery-wall ;  for  he  that  wins 
“ust  gam  that  first. 

■inn  A  nun !  O,  how  I  love  thee  for  *t  I  There’s  no 

saint.  Nay,  now  there’s  no  denying  me.  The 
Jeph^ha^Tdaughtw”^’  ^  woman,  like  dying  a  maid;  witness 

^kis,  if  well  handled  ;  and  I  perceive, 
you  would  impose  no  severe  penance  on  her  who 
^  console  herself  before  she  took  orders, 
tawore.  If  she  be  young  and  handsome. 

there’s  the  thing — but  if  she  be  not  ? 

hand,  child,  I  have  an  implicit  faith,  and 
faults.  Besides,  ’tis  more  meri- 
^  world  when  thou  hast  tasted  and  proved  the 

Then ’twill  be  a  virtue  in  thee,  which  now  will 
jSL  ®  ‘g«orance. 

good  father  captain,  you  design  only  to 
fit  for  Heaven ;  but  if,  on  tho  contrary,  you  should 


make 


me 


quite  divert  ms  from  it,  and  bring  me  back  to  the  world  again,  I 
should  have  a  new  man  to  seek,  1  find ;  and  what  a  grief  that 
will  be !  for,  when  I  begin,  I  fancy  I  shall  love  like  anything.  I 
never  tried  yet. 

This  is  from  the  last  scene,  when  Don  Pedro  finds  that 
Helena  has  betrothed  herself  to  Willmore  : 

Pedro.  What’s  this  here  ?  False  girl,  how  came  you  hither, 
and  what’s  your  business  ?  Speak.  \Gou  roughlj/  to  her. 

Willmore.  Hold  off,  sir.  Yon  have  leave  to  parley  only. 

Helena.  I  ht^  e’en  at  good  teR  itj  as  you  guess  it.  Faith, 
brother,  my  business  is  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and  here’s  the 
man. 

Pedro,  Perfidious  maid,  hast  thou  deceived  me  too,  deceived 
thj^elf  and  Heaven  ? 

Helena.  ’Tis  time  enough  to  make  nj  peace  with  that.  Be  you 
but  kind ;  let  me  alone  with  Heasenu. 

Pedi'o.  And  it  all  your  holy  intent  of  becoming  a  nun  debauched 
into  a  desire  of  man  ? 

Helena.  Why,  I  have  considered  the  matter,  brother,  and  find 
the  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  my*  uncle  left  me,  and  you 
cannot  keep  from,  me,  will  be  better  laid  ont  in.  love  than  in 
religion,  and  turn  to  as  good  account. 

Pedro.  0, 1  am  mad !  Come,  there’s  one  motive  induces  me. 
Take  her.  1  shall  now  be  free  from  the  fear  of  her  honour. 
Guard  it  you  now,  if  you  can :  1  have  been  a  slave-  to  it  long 
enough.  \_Give8  her  to  him. 

Willmore.  Faith,  sir,  1  am  of  a  nation  that  are  of  opinion  a 
woman’s  honour  is  not  worth  guarding  when  she  has  a  mind  to 
part  with  it. 

Htdena.  Well  said,  captain. 

WiUmore.  We’ll  go  to  the  good  mmt  witfahs  who  stays  to  give 
ns  a  cast  of  his  office.  Have  you  no  trembling  at  the  near 
approach  ? 

Helena.  No  more  than  a  brave  man  has  in  an  engi^fement  or 
tempest. 

WiUmore^  Egad,  thou  art  a  brave  gkd,  and  2  admise  tfa(f  love 
and  conr^. 

The  chief  value  of  Aphra  Behn’a  playa  to  readers  of  the 
preeent  day  is  in  their  reflection  of  the  coarse  manners  and 
coarser  thoughts  of  the  Bestoration. 


LIFE  AND  THE  VITAL  PBINCIPLB. 

Life  and  the  Equivalence  of  Force,  By  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  London  :  Turner  and  Co.  Lrveipoolr  Holden. 

The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  force  is  one  of  the 
most  important  scientific  discoveries  of  modem  times.  It 
is  manifestly  destined  to  affect  the  course  of  human  thought 
to  an  extent  as  yet  incalculable.  Already  its  application  is 
pushed  into  regions  where  some  cherished  preconceptions 
must  receive  their  death-blow.  If  its  suggestions  have  not 
yet  borne  much  fruit,  the  reason  is  that  only  by  a  few  is  it 
correctly  appreciated.  Even  some  who  are  engaged  in 
developing  it  on  the  mathematical  side  are  scarcely  alive  to 
its  important  bearings  in  other  directions ;  while  few,  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task,  have  attempted  to  popularise  its  leading 
features. 

The  first  part  of  Dr  Drysdale ’s  useful  pamphlet  expounds 
the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  viewed  in  its  historical 
aspect.  The  successive  stages  of  its  development  are  care¬ 
fully  described;  while  in  discussing  the  rival  claims  of 
Mayer  and  Joule  to  the  discovery  of  the  “  mechanical  equi¬ 
valent  of  heat,”  we  are  glad  to  find  the  writer  lifting  him¬ 
self  above  the  silly  prejudice  of  nationality.  Trath  and 
science  are  the  property  of  no  country,  and  we  ought  to 
hail  a  new  discovery  with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  science  as 
permits  no  side-glance  at  the  petty  territorial  distinctions 
that  divide  the  human  family. 

In  the  second  part.  Dr  Drysdale  professes  to  show  the 
harmony  of  the  doctrine  of  an  old  and  almost  forgotten 
physician,  Fletcher,  respecting  the  nature  of  life  and  the 
important  part  played  by  stimuli  ”  with  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  After  stating  that  Fletcher’s  view 
respecting  the  anatomy  of  the  living  matter  in  organisms 
(and  according  to  his  view  it  is  very  little  of  a  living 
being  that  is  aKve)  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Dr  Beale,  he  contends  that  Dr  Beale’s  idea  of  a  vital 
principle  is  barren  and  gratuitous.  In  fact,  it  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  the  famous  theory  that  opium 
produces  sleep  because  it  has  a  soporifie  virtue.  Although 
Dr  Drysdale  rejects  what  he  calls  the  purdly  physical  and 
chemical  theory  of  life,  he  protests  bo  less  emphatically* 
against  the  introduction  of  imaginaiy  entities  to  aocoonk 
for  vital  facts.  His  own  view  is  that  vital  phenomena  aio 
due  to  a  distinct  and  peculiar  property  developed  i» 
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bouncing  family  in  the  country,  and  a  hotel,  a  club,  and 
four  or  five  blood  horses  in  town — wants  her  to  run  away 
with  him  to  Venice.  And  it  is  too  clear  that  Mrs  Evans 
Bell  wishes  us  to  understand  that  the  virtue  of  her  heroine 
is  in  danger,  and  to  be  terribly  agitated.  But  the  experi¬ 
enced  reader  awaits  the  issue  in  calm  confidence,  and  sees 
virtue  deservedly  triumphant  without  emotion.  Some¬ 
where  towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  when  the  baffled 
seducer  has  made  his  exit,  the  heroine’s  long-lost  mother 
expectedly  turns  up  to  clasp  her  beloved  child  to  her 
maternal  bosom,  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  idea  of 
the  stage  is  abandoned,  that  the  trunk  hose  and  tights  are 
put  on  the  fire,  and  that  everybody  lives  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards.  There  is  **  a  comic  man  ”  in  the  tale,  of  course. 
He  is  a  vulgar  boy,  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and 
whose  claim  to  vulgarity  is  that  Mrs  Bell  leaves  out  his 
aspirates  and  spells  you,  “yer,”  for  his  especial  benefit. 
He  is  a  terribly  dull  boy,  who  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  and,  as  something  must  be  done 
with  him,  it  is  luckily  discovered  that  he  has  a  taste  for 
art,  and  we  leave  him  in  the  third  volume  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  artist,  with  a  profound  hope  that  he  may  be 
drowned — in  default  of  hanging — on  his  way  to  Italy. 

The  novel — as  a  novel — has  one  merit.  It  is  naughty, 
without  being  improper,  and  is  like  nothing  so  much  as 
one  of  Mrs  Aphra  Behn’s  romances  in  which  the  warm 
passages  have  been  rewritten  into  decorum.  When  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  scarcely  nineteen,  and  slim  and  supple 
as  an  antelope,  ^ows  a  handsome  bachelor  to  lend  her  a 
villa  at  Old  Brompton,  and  goes  to  live  in  it  with  a  chaperon, 
we  expect,  of  course,  very  terrible  things.  But  Mrs  Evans 
Bell  trips  over  the  dangerous  ground  with  a&l  that  dexterity 
with  which  a  girl  of  scarcely  nineteen,  and  slim  and  supple 
as  an  antelope,  trips  over  a  muddy  crossing,  and  comes  out 
without  so  much  as  a  speck  upon  her  dainty  little  boots. 
To  attain  so  nice  a  result  something,  of  course,  has  been 
sacrificed.  But — if  we  judge  by  what  is  left — the  loss  is 
not,  after  all,  so  very  great. 

In  the  second  volume  poetic  justice  is  done,  and  the 
vulgar  boy  is  well  whipped. 

Williams  and  Baynes,  both  big  fellows,  settled  the  matter  at 
last,  and  held  the  child,  with  torn  shirt  and  bleeding  hands,  but 
still  kicking  and  biting  like  a  young  devil.  Yet  even  when  they 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  him  still,  even  while  the  cane  switched 
somewhat  unmercifully  over  his  fair  epidermis,  instead  of  using 
his  vocal  organs  for  shrieking,  as,, to  his  disgust,  he  had  heard 
other  boys  do  under  similar  correction,  he  kept  on  crying  out, 
Now,  wasn’t  I  right,  boys? 

The  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs  Evans  Bell’s  style, 
and  we  do  her  no  injustice  by  its  selection. 


certain  complex  substances.  Vitality,  although  not  in 
his  opinion  capable  of  being  explained  by  anything  that 
can  properly  be  called  chemical  action,  is,  nevertheless,  as 
muon  dependent  upon  organised  matter  as  any  physical 
phenomena  upon  the  molecular  constitution  of  a  body.  In 
a  word,  vitality  is  not  a  force  or  combination  of  forces,  but 
a  property,  unique  and  singular,  of  organic  matter.  This 
involves  the  further  opinion  that  organic  matter  in  a  living 
atate  is  of  different  chemical  constitution  from  what  it  is 
in  death. 

Without  attempting  to  estimate  or  criticise  all  that 
might  be  said  on  this  question,  we  may  note  one  point 
that  Dr  Diysdale  makes  a  great  deal  of.  He  appears 
indeed  to  rest  his  whole  theory  upon  it.  He  makes  an 
elaborate  distinction  between  a  “  property  ”  of  a  body,  and 
force.”  “  Nothing  which  cannot  produce  motion  by  its 
expenditure  can  be  a  force;  and  conversely  whatever  is 
capable  of  expenditure  cannot  be  a  property.  The  in¬ 
herent  properties  can  neither  be  lost,  nor  increased,  nor 
•diminished  in  the  smallest  degree,  nor  can  they  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another  ;  whereas  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  force 'that  it  is  transferable,  trans¬ 
formable,  and  capable  of  indefinite  increase  and  diminution, 
possibly  even  to  total  extinction.”  Now,  considering  how 
many  things  have  been  regarded  as  inherent  properties  of 
matter,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  mere  results  of 
molecular  action,  we  must  say  it  is  at  least  unwise  to 
hazard  any  important  theory  on  a  distinction  that  may  at 
any  moment  be  broken  down.  Dr  Drysdale  well  illustrates 
ihis  in  regard  to  weight :  It  is  only  an  association  of 
ideas  that  makes  it  difflcult  for  us  to  imagine  matter  as 
•existing  without  weight.”  Again :  A  mass  of  matter 
weighing  1,000  lbs.  at  the  sea-level  loses  2  lbs.  at  four  miles 
.above  it ;  if  carried  240,000,  i.e.,  to  the  moon,  it  would 
only  weigh  6  oz.”  [if  there  were  no  moon.]  With  this  he 
•contrasts  the  properties  of  a  particle  of  oxygen,  that  what¬ 
ever  its  weight,  it  will  still  be  oxygen  with  all  its  first 
qualities,  neither  more  nor  less.”  This  example  is  rather 
unfortunate,  for  all  it  amounts  to  is,  that  while  a  particle 
of  oxygen  may  vary  indefinitely  in  regard  to  weight 
•owing  to  its  mechanical  position,  it  will  still  retain  its  power 
of  chemical  combination.  No  doubt,  the  power  of  chemical 
■combination  is  not  dependent  on  mechanical  position  (as  a 
rule,  at  least),  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  power  of 
ohemical  union  is  any  more  an  inherent  property  of  the 
particle  of  oxygen  than  its  weight.  Moreover,  if  gravity 
be  an  ultimate  fact,  it  upsets  the  distinction  contended  for 
hy  Dr  Drysdale,  and  at  the  present  day  a  man  shows  more 
holdness  than  wisdom  who  quietly  pushes  on,  leaving  such 
.a  dangerous  fortress  in  the  rear. 

‘  We  cannot  part  with  this  pamphlet  without  praising 
the  calm  and  excellent  spirit  in  which  the  subject  is 
handled.  Dr  Drysdale  exhibits  an  earnest  love  of  truth, 
and  considerable  ingenuity  and  power.  If  he  does  not 
himself  reach  the  goal,  he  will,  at  all  events,  help  others  on 
the  way.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  we  must  blame 
a  very  little.  His  references  to  the  Bible  and  immortality, 
though  well  meant,  might  have  been  better  omitted.  In  a 
aoientific  discussion  it  is  best  to  avoid  even  so  much  allu¬ 
sion  to  theology  as  to  claim  independence  of  it.  Physiologists 
have  now  advanced  far  enough  to  treat  their  science  irre¬ 
spective  of  religious  opinion.  The  best  way  is  to  avoid 
religion  altogether,  never  mentioning  it  in  scientific  discus¬ 
sion,  by  way  either  of  praise  or  of  blame. 
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»nd  Huiband.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  293, 273,  275,  818.  6d.)  Tinsley. 
Tnmalin  James  B.— Epigrams.  (i2mo,  po.  52,  111.)  Mann  Nephews, 
i  These  books  are  resenred  for  separate  notice.] 

Dr  Newman  dedicates  the  new  edition  of  bis  Oxford 
University  Sermons  to  Dr  Church,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul’s, 
as  his  staunchest  supporter  during  “  those  trying  years, 
from  1841  to  1845,”  alleging  that  he  only  abstained  from 
thus  dedicating  them  sooner,  because  at  an  earlier  date 
association  with  any  work  of  his  would  have  been  a  burden, 
not  a  service.”  That  expression  is  significant.  Dr  New¬ 
man  sees  that  the  Church  of  England  is  breaking  into 
fragments,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  he  is  doing  a  **  ser¬ 
vice”  to  the  important  fragment  of  it  by  showing  how  he 
and  it  are  really  at  one,  and  thus  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
its  allegiance,  a  generation  or  so  after  his  own  exodus,  to 
the  Church  of  Borne.  The  sermons  themselves  are  of  per¬ 
manent  interest  as  marking  some  of  the  stages  of  thought 
by  which  he  found  himself  constrained  to  become  a  Catholic 
in  name,  as  he  had  previously  been  in  substance ;  but  apart 
from  that  their  value  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
subsequently  expanded  their  chief  topic  in  his  *  Essay  in 
Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.’ 

In  Echoes  of  a  Famous  Tear  Miss  Parr  briefiy  tells, 
avowedly  for  the  profit  of  her  little  god-daughter,  the 
story  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany.  The 
narrative  is  concise  and  well  written,  with  many  pious 
reflections  interspersed. 

The  second  part  of  the  Diary  of  the  French  Campaign, 
a  German-printed  epitome,  and  thoroughly  German  in  its 
bias,  carries  on  the  story  from  September,  1870,  to  the 
ISth  of  last  June,  which  was  the  thanksgiving-day 
observed  throughout  the  German  empire. 

M.  Paul  Jane’s  Anme  Sanglante,  though  written  in 
French,  is  altogether  German  in  its  sympathies.  In 
thirteen  poems,  that  have  not  much  fire  in  them,  it 
honours  the  German  armies  for  ”  the  triumph  of  civilisa¬ 
tion”  that  they  achieved  at  Weissenburg,  Worth,  Sedan,  and 
Paris. 


Mr  Frederick  Locker  is  a  very  graceful  writer  of  vers  de 
societe,  and  there  are  many  pretty  things  in  his  London 
Lyrics,  The  additions  that  he  has  made  to  the  fifth 
edition  are  not,  however,  equal  to  some  of  the  little  poema 
that  he  wrote  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

A  few  of  the  fifty  Epigrams  that  Mr  Tomalin  has  col¬ 
lected  in  a  very  small  volume  were  originally  published  ia 
the  Examiner, 

The  collection  of  tales,  entitled  Lilliput  Legends,  is  not  • 
equal  to  *  Lilliput  Lev4o,’  by  the  same  author.  Written  for 
children,  they  contain  many  allusions  and  statements  that 
children  cannot  understand,  or  need  not  be  troubled  with.. 
Why,  for  instance,  in  “  The  Dull  Damsel,”  should  the  chief 
interest  lie  in  the  choice,  offered  to  the  heroine,  of  marriage- 
or  a  substitute  for  it  ? 

Mr  Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  i® 
another  volume  of  Professor  Goode ve’s  cheap  *  Text  Books 
of  Science.*  It  aims,  like  the  rest  of  the  series,  at  affording 
more  thorough  instruction  than  the  ordinary  school-books. 
Mr  Merrifield  says  that  ”  the  task  to  which  he  has  addressed 
himself  is  that  of  giving  to' the  elementary  rules  the- 
precision  and  illustration  which  they  need  for  the  further 
pursuit  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  higher  rules  that  gradual 
induction  which  is  a  more  effective  instrument  of  teaching 
than  a  strict  logical  arrangement.” 

Dr  Murray’s  Smoking,  When  Injurious,  When  Innocuous^ 
When  Beneficial,  is  an  apology  for  tobacco,  for  which  ali 
lovers  of  tobacco  will  thank  him. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISHJFEOTAHT. 

CHLORALUM  Is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non- poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMRANY,  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings  - 
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REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA. 


CIX  PER  CENT.  GOVERNMENT 

700.000  NOMINAL  CAPITAL, 
in  Bonds  of  £100  and  £500. 

Congress,  and  approred  by 
1^  1  resident  of  the  Kepublio,  August  28, 1871, 
means  of  an  Accumu¬ 
lative  linking  f  und,  of  2  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

Principal  and  Interwt  payable  in  London,  free 
from  Bolivian  Taxation. 

Wanklyn,  and  Co.,  10,  Angel 
authorised  to 

price  of  68  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows 
5  per  cent  on  application. 

ft  on  allotment. 

I®  ft  on  the  23rd  February. 

}®  ft  on  the  22nd  March. 

**  tt  on  the  23rd  May. 

tt  on  the  24th  June,  less  half  year’s 
<»upon,  deducting  income  tax. 
»t  on  the  23rd  July. 

£GS 

1872^'’'nll  w  January, 

anticipated  every 
per  discount  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

§ate  “5  accrued  interest  and  re- 

per  cent  PHce  is  reduced  to  66j 

«>antTnw*h«  ®  y  January,  at  the 


drawhiff^n  flVr ^  ^  P^e  first 

Bonds  frawn^irtn  P^e 

““  '■‘•'““nr 

•jpomied  by  the  Ctngre  s  of  Bo  .via,  and  the 


Diplomatic  Representative  of  Bolivia  accredited 
to  Great  Britain,  General  Narciso  Campero,  is 
commissioned  to  countersign  them. 

The  General  Bond  will  be  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  will  Include  an  engagement  on 
the  pi^  of  the  Government  that  no  Bolivian  tax 
shall  be  levied  on  the  Bonds  or  their  Holders 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

The  principal  object  of  the  loan  is  to  subsidise 
the  National  Bolivian  Navigation  Company, 
formed  under  concession  from  Belivis  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  communication  between  the 
Republic  ana  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  natural 
outlet  via  the  River  Amazon  will  thereby  be 
secured  to  Bolivia,  a  country  containing  upwards 
of  2,600,000  inliabitants.  of  great  fertility  and  vast 
mineral  wealth,  but  hitheno,  by  its  geographical 
position,  practically  shut  out  nrom  the  world’s 
commerce. 

In  view  of  the  international  imi^rtancc  of  the 
operations  of  that  Company,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  granted  to  it  a 
charter,  and  its  Board  is  compose  of  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  route  will  be  established  by  means  of 
steamers,  and  a  railway  about  150  miles  in  length 
around  the  rapids  of  the  River  Madeira,  for  which 
the  Imperial  Brazilian  Government  has  granted  a 
concession  for  50  years  to  the  Madeira  and  Mar¬ 
mora  Railway  Company,  of  which  the  Navigation 
Company  is  practiemly  the  exclusive  proprietor. 

I’he  rublic  Works  Construction  Company 
(Limited),  who  have  had  the  line  examined,  nave 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway,  and  the  same  is  to  be  completed  and 
equipped  within  two  years. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  effect  of  the  new  route 
will  be  to  reduce  the  distance  of  the  trade  centres 
of  Bolivia  from  Europe  and  the  United  States 
from  about  180  days  to  about  90  days,  and  the 
cost  of  freight  from  an  average  of  £55  per  ton 
to  about  £15. 

The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  general  revenues 
of  the  RepulHio  and  by  a  first  charge  on  the 
entire  custom  dues  oollected  on  imports  into 
Bolivia  vik  the  Amazon  River.  The  Government 
engages  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Receipt 


and  remittance  of  the  enstoms  does  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Bondholders,  and  not  to  reduce 
^  these  custom  dues  In  any  manner  which  may 
'  impair  their  security.  As  a  further  securitr  for 
the  loan,  the  National  Bolivian  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  has  executed  a  Deed  granting  to  Trustees 
for  the  Bondholders  a  first  charge  over  its  net 
I  revenue  from  every  source,  and  containing  full 
'  powers  for  the  inspection  of  books  and  accounts^ 
and  in  case  of  profits  being  withheld,  for  entering 
at  once  as  receivers  into  possession  of  all  property 
and  assets.  .  „  « 

The  Madeira  and  Marmor4  Railway  Company 
has  joined  in  a  similar  Deed,  hvpotbeoating  ita 
net  profits  to  the  sajne  Trustees  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses. 

Blr  J.  Horatio  Lloyd,  and  Mr  J.  Bradshaw 
'  Wankijm  (Lumb,  Wanklyn,  and  Co.),  will  act  nr 
I  Trustees  tor  the  Bondholders  to  exercise,  if  ever 
I  required,  these  powers  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
I  Bondholders.  They  will  retain  out  of  the  p^ 

!  oeeds  of  the  loan  as  received  a  sum  equal  to  the. 
contract  price  of  the  railway,  and  temporarily 
invest  ana  apply  the  same  from  time  to  time  in 
'  payment  for  the  works  as  tliey  proceed.  They 
'  vrill  also  retain  and  temporarily  invest  th# 
amount  of  one  drawing  of  the  loan  and  three 
interest  coupons,  so  as  ro  cover  the  period  fixed, 
for  completion  of  the  railway  and  works, 
i  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  Issue 
hereafter  an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding 
!  £300,000  nominal,  in  bonds  similar  to  the  present 
I  issue,  with  the  same  guarantees. 

I  The  accompanying  statement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bpeciai  Agent  ealculatee  the  custom  dues 
at  a  "5niwiiim  of  £263,200.  and  the  net  income 
from  the  navigation  and  railway  at  £93,000, 
giving  a  toUl  of  £356,200,  The  amount  requlre<k 
'  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  present  loan 
I  is  £136,000. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be 
returned  In  fhil,  and  In  oases  where  a  smaller 
allotment  than  the  application  *• 

I  plus  will  bo  applied  towards  the  first  instalment, 
i  In  default  of  payment  of  the  sum  due  on  allot- 
*  mrat  or  any  of  the  lubsequent 
;  allotment  and  all  payments  made  will  be  snbjcci 
to  forfeitare. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA 


{Continued.) 

Upon  parment  of  the  deposit  on  allotment, 
aerip  certiflcates  to  bearer  will  be  issued,  which 
will  be  exchanged  for  definitive  bonds  as  soon  as 
readjr,  after  the  issue  price  is  paid  up. 

Copies  of  the  official  documents  and  contracts 
maj  M  inqieoted  by  any  intending  subscribers,  at 
the  offices  of  Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and 
Co.,  6  Victoria  street,  Westminster, 

Application  must  be  made  on  the  accompany- 
form,  and  forwarded,  together  with  a  deposit 
of  6  per  oent.  on  the  sum  applied  for,  to  Messrs 
Lumo,  Wanklyn.  and  Co.,  No.  10  Angel  Court,  or 
Messrs  Barnett,  Hoarr's,  and  Co.,  No.  <>i  Lombard 
street,  where  prospectuses  and  forms  of  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained. 

January  18, 1872. 


roxM  or  APrucATioN  to  bb  Lin  with  thx 
Bsifxias. 


REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA. 

Bix  per  CeDt.Goremmeut  Loan  of  £1.700.000  Nominal 
Capital,  in  Bonds  of  £100  and  £500. 

No. 

To  MESSRS  LUMB,  WANKLYN,  and  CO., 
Hariog  paid  to  Messrs  Baruett,  Hoares,  and  Co., 
£  beinx  a  Deposit  of  £6  per  Cent..  1 

request  that  you  will  allot  me  £  Of  The 

Republic  of  Bolivia  Six  per  Cent.  Goremment  Loan, 
in  accordance  with  the  Pmspeetns  isaned  by  you, 
dated  Jaanory  18, 1872,  and  I  engage  to  accept  the 
•said  Bonds  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus. 

Name  at  full  length  . 

Address . . . 

Date . . . 1872. 


REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA. 


MIMOBANDUM  FVRinSHID  BT  THl  OOYBBNICINT 
COHMIBBIORIB. 

Population.  —  The  population  of  Bolivia  in 
1826,  the  date  of  Inaependenoe,  was  officially 
ostimated  at  978,026.  The  Government  census  of 
1864  gave  it  at  1,566,126  of  white  and  mixed  races. 
The  approximate  total  present  population  is 
2,750,000.  About  one  million  of  these  are 
descendants  of  the  Hpaniards,  and  nearly  the 
«ntire  of  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  Inca  races, 
berond  question  the  most  industrious  section  of 
all  the  indigenous  races  of  the  Western  Continent. 

Geomphical  Position.— Bolivia,  formerly  Alto 
Pern,  nas  been  since  her  independency  almost 
completely  closed  to  foreign  commerce.  By  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  she  forces  a  mule-back  trade  with 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Every  ton  of  exports  or  im- 

Rorts  in  its  transit  of  the  Andes  reaches  an  eleva- 
on  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  lYeaty  entered 
into  between  the  Bolivian  and  the  Imperial  Bra- 
zilian.'Governments  in  1868,  secures  to  Bolivia  her 
natural  outlet,  and  makes  available  her  3,000  miles 
of  navigable  rivers  penetrating  her  commercial 
centres,  and  all  concentrating  at  the  ^plds  of 
the  River  Madeira,  the  piindpal  affluent  of  the 
River  Amason,  in  Brasilian  territory.  These 
rapids  lie  between  the  Atlantic  and  400,000  square 
miles  of  well-populated  country,  famed  for  vast 
agrienltaral,  pastoral,  and  mineral  wealth,  and 
offering  an  unrivalled  field  to  the  emigrant 

PaxBBNT  Tbadb.— The  internal  commerce  of 
Bolivia  is  approiimately  £15,000,000  per  annum. 
The.foreign  commerce  is  as  followa 

Invoira 

From  England  .  £538.000 

M  France  .  364.000 

„  Germany  ...  824,000 

„  The  United  States  ...  ...  72.000 

„  Argentine  Republic .  64  000 

.f*  Peru  .  ...  ...  80.0'  0 

..  Brazil .  56.000 


Total  Imports  . £1,288,000 

Expoara 

Peruvisn  Bsrk  ...  ...  £160,000 

Copper  .  128,000 

Tin  .  40,000 

Silver  .  720,0m) 

Gold .  80,000 

Cocoa  .  128,000 

Coffee  .  8,000 

Vicuna  and  Alpacca  Wool .  60,000 

£1^24  000 

All  this  trade  is  done  by  pack-mules.  Hamas, 
and  asses.  The  average  eoat  of  trauspint  from 
Europe,  via  Cape  Horn  and  the  Andes,  to  the 
centres  of  commerce  in  Boltvia,  is  £65  per  ton, 
with  a  lots  Of  from  five  to  twelve  montha’  time. 
The  Hat  of  exports  shows  that  none  but  products 
of  great  valne,  and  lying  near  the  Paeifio  Coast, 
can  afford  this  enormous  cost  of  reaching  a 
market. 

ProepeoCa  of  Trade.— With  the  improvements 
for  the  openiim  of  direct  and  eaay  conununica- 
tion  to  which  the  present  loan  is  to  be  applied,  the 
freights  to  and  from  the  trade  oentrcaand  kurope 
wHi  be  reduesd  to  about  £15  in  money  and  to 
aboot  thirty  da3rB  in  time,  and  the  eountry  j^aoed 
commercially  as  near  to  Europe  as  is  the  Xsaen- 
tins  Bepublfo.  The  chief  pr^ucts,  which  will 


then  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
are :— Peruvian  bark,  hides,  horns,  tallow,  India- 
rubber,  tobacco,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  saffron, 
balsams,  rhubarb,  gcntlnn,  jalap,  aloes,  valerian, 
ipeeacnanha.  Indigo,  gums,  cabinet  woods,  augrar, 
coffee  (the  richest  in  the  world),  cocoa,  alpaca, 
llama,  and  sheep’s  wool,  cotton,  furs,  besides  an 
tnexhauatlble  supply  of  gold,  Mlver,  copper,  tin, 
and  other  ores. 

In  former  times  the  mines  of  Bolivia  gave  to 
Spain  the  ragistered  sum  of  over  four  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  They  promise  no  less 
remarkable  results  when  steam  machinery  can 
be  imported,  this  being  Impossible  by  the  existing 
means  of  transport.  Tlie  only  pieoe  of  modem 
machinery  Bolivia  has  been  able  to  import  up  to 
this  date,  is  a  little  steam-engine  juaced  last 
year  in  the  Blint  of  Potosi. 

Statistlos. — The  average  imports  of  all  the 
Spanish  American  States  are  very  approximately 
£3  per  head ;  BolMa,  by  her  present  inaccessible 
route,  can  only  import  lOs.  per  inhabitant.  The 
only  Spanish  Amencan  country  to  which  Bolivia 
can  be  properly  compered  is  the  Argentine  Re- 

{>ublio.  It  is  to  the  Amazon  valley  what  the 
atter  Is  to  La  Plata  Valley  ;  her  internal  wealth 
is  undoubtedly  greater,  whilst  her  population  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  one-tnlrd  that  of  the  Argentine  Re- 

fmbllc.  With  the  natural  outlet  which  the  present 
oan  will  secure,  it  is.  therefore,  unquestionable 


that  at  no  distant  date  rne  trace  oi  juouvia  win 
equal  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is 
now  £11  138.  per  bead  of  population.  At  this  rate 
the  commerce  of  Bolivia  would  exceed  £32,000,000 
per  annum.  The  adjacent  Brazilian  portion  of 
the  Amazon  Valley  has  at  present  a  commerce 
ol  £3  lOs.  per  head,  and  even  at  this  rate  Bolivia 
when  made  accessible  would  show  a  trade  of 
nearly  £10,000,000  sterling. 

Hypothecations  for  the  Losa.— A  oareful  state 
ment,  based  on  the  minimnm  trade  which  Is  cer¬ 
tain  to  accrue  to  the  new  route  after  its  opening, 
shows  that  the  securities  specially  hypothecated 
for  the  present  Ix>an,  will  exceed  £.356,200,  of 
which  £263,200  Will  be  derived  from  custom  dues, 
and  £03,000  from  transport  The  amount  re¬ 
quired  annually  for  the  service  of  the  Loan  is 
£136,000. 

Budget.— The  annual  expenditure  of  the  country 
has  varied  but  little  during  its  independence,  and 
a  revenue  of  about  equal  amount  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  raised.  The  income  of  1871  is  estimated  at 
2,318,338  dole,  gold  against  an  expenditure  of 
2,158,457  dole.  The  internal  debt,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Minister  in  1870, 
amounted  to  £348,994.  The  only  external  debt  is 
a  small  Loan  of  £200,000  in  8  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
held  in  Chili  at  above  par. 

Finances.— The  Government  is  making  every 
effort  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Important  public  works  in  the  interior  are  being 
actively  prosecuted  and  others  contracted  for.  No 
lesf  than  fourteen  applications  have  been  lately 
sent  in  for  the  railway  from  Mejillones  to  Cara- 
ooles,  whilst  cart-roads  are  already  under  con¬ 
struction  to  connect  the  different  cities  with  the 
rivers  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Amazon 
route.  The  enormous  products  of  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  mines  of  Caracoles,  together  with  the 
yield  of  the  famed  mines  of  Pot^,  are  estimated 
to  produce  this  year  silver  exceeding  in  value 
£2,000,000,  and  tne  royalties  thereon  will  mate¬ 
rially  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  country.  The 
guano  deposits  of  Mejillones,  which  belong  jointly 
to  Chili  and  Bolivia,  assume  also  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  the  last  auction  sale  in  1871  having 
been  400,000  tons.  It  is  by  these  new  sources  ol 
revenue  that  Bolivia  will  hereafter  be  enabled  to 
cany  out  its  intention  to  convert  advantageously 
the  nome  and  external  debt,  and  to  obtain  funds 
to  aid  nsefnl  borne  enterprise.  At  the  present 
moment  the  political  ana  financial  condition  of 
Bolivia  are  nighly  satisfactory,  and,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Amazon  route,  the  prospects  of 
the  eountry  are  in  every  respect  exoeileni 

In  conclusion,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  present  Loan  Is  raised  for  an  important  in¬ 
ternational  object,  the  realisation  of  which  is 
certain  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
oommeroial  world. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


5  Victoria  street,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W., 
May  10,  1871. 

Dear  Sir, 

N  egociations  have  been  opened  with  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Construction  Company  (Limited),  with 
which  we  are  connected,  for  the  construction  of  a 
Railway  in  Brazil,  round  the  Rapids  of  the  River 
Madeira,  the  object  being  to  open  a  direct  route 
to  Bolivia  by  the  River  Amazon. 

Prom  your  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with  Brazil, 
and  your  long  experience  in  such  matters,  we 
venture  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  such  a  plan,  which  is  represented  to 
us  as  one  of  almost  unequalled  importance  in  the 
South  American  continent. 

We  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will 
oblige  us  with  your  views  at  your  early  oonveni- 
enoe. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 

T our  most  obedient  faithftil  Servants, 
BAXTER,  ROSE.  NORTON  &  CO. 
His  Exeellenoy 

George  Buckley  Mathew,  C.  B., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Brazil,  at  present  in  London. 


Dear  Sirs,  May  13, 1871. 

My  acquaintance  with  you  renders  me  naturally 
desirous  of  giving  you  any  information  In  my 
power  upon  matters  in  which  yonr  interests  ara 
concerned,  but  I  ean  merely  give  a  personal 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  enterprise  to  which 
your  letter  of  the  lOth  inst.  refers,  and  you  must 
take  it  for  '*  quantum  valeat.” 

At  the  request  of  my  valued  friend  and  OoHeagne 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  I  took 
some  trouble  In  making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Colonel  Church’s  plans,  and  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  expectations  were  founded, 
and  the  result  of  my  investigation  and  inquiries  im¬ 
pressed  me  in  a  hixh  degree  with  the  practicability 
of  the  undertaking,  and  with  its  very  great  Import¬ 
ance  to  British  end  other  commercial  intaresta  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  unofficially  the  opinion  I 
had  formed  to  M.  de  Cotegipe,  the  aile  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Brazil,  and  1  Larnt  with  much 
pleasure  tliat  Colonel  Church  had  obtained  the 
Concession  he  had  sought  for  from  the  Government 
of  that  countiy. 

1  app  ehend  that  it  is  pri  tty  generally  known  that 
the  richest  end  moat  healthy  regions  of  Sonth 
America,  the  interior  districts  of  Bolivia,  and  of 
Upper  Peru,  althongh  favoared  by  a  splendid  climate 
and  inhabited  by  a  leborious  and  kindly  people,  are 
all  but  shut  out  from  the  commerce  of  the  world  by 
the  great  sandy  desert  intervening  between  them  and 
the  Pacifle  Coast,  and  by  the  enormous  cost  of  trans¬ 
port  by  Mules. 

These  obsUcles  have  not  only  limited  the  exports 
to  precious  metals  and  the  imports  to  strict  neces¬ 
saries,  bat  have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  cultivation 
and  produce,  and  I  am  under  perroasion  that  Colonel 
Church’s  undertaking  wiH  result  in  an  increase  on  all 
these  several  points,  which  will  exceed  all  expecta¬ 
tion. 

I  osnnr  t,  however,  do  better  than  to  refer  you  to 
an  able  Report,  which  I  recollect  reading  at  the 
moment  in  the  * ’Anglo-Brazilian  Times’  (and  to 
wb  oh  1  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  obtain  access), 
from  the  pen  of  Senh  v  Coutinha 

That  gentleman  was  employed  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  upon  the  ezploralion  of  the  Amazon’s 
River  in  c  nnection  with  Professor  Agassiz,  and  every 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  statementt. 

•  1  remain. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Very  faith tbllv  vours, 

GEORGE  BUCKLEY  MATHEW. 

Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton. 

Itc.  fcc.  Ac. 
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LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 


EXECUTIVK  UOMMITTXE. 

Hon.  President- JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Mrs  H.  Fawcett. 

Thos.  Hare,  Esq. 
l*rofessor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

J.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

Professor  G.  Croom  Robertson. 

Mrs  H.  S.  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mrs  Westlake. 

E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


Hon.  Secretaries. — Mrs  W.  BURBUET,  and 
Miss  OEME,  81  Avenue  road,  N.W. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Mrs  W.  BURBURY,  15  St 
Georee*!  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

Members  of  the  Society  arc  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer.  Persons  may  b^me  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  approve  the  object  of  the  Society,  and 
subscribe  Is.  or  upwards  annually. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  hare  kindly 
volunteered  to  give  Lectures  on  the  Extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepared  to  lecture  grstuitonsly 
to  Societies  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  of 
Public  Lectures.  Societies  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  suuli  Lectures  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Orme,  81  Avenue 
road,  N.W. 

Dr  locock^s  wafers. 

More  cures  of  Consumption,  Coughs, 
Asthma,  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Longs. 

From  Mr  Morris,  187  West  Derby  road,  Liver- 
po<^  December  18, 1871 : 

’’During  many  trying  winters  mnoh  hnnum 
life  has  b^n  rendered  free  from  mteerr  and  pain ; 
and.  many,  saved  from  suffering,  will  never  for¬ 
get  Dr  LOCOCK’S  W  AFERS.*^ 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  Is.  I^d.  per  box. 

^LD  COINS  for  SALE,  CHEAP; 

V./  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper,  In  Greek,  Roman, 
Early  firitisb,  English,  Seotch,  etc.  Lists  free. 
Apply— W.  EGGLESTON,  London  House, 
Dewsbury. 


fHE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  20,  1872. 


r 


THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  20,  1872. 


^n>JDAY  LECTUEE  SOCIETY, 
S  St  GBOEGB'8  hall  LANGHAM 
^ACE  SM<i.r  Atteraoon.  .»  4  pr«!i»elT. 

5;  Legend  ani  its  SigSflcance  in  Relation  to 
&Uh  Life,  fast  and  iTesent. 

Members’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
6d..  and  (reserred seats)  is. 

-oEV  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— St 

K  George’s  Hail.  DIVINE  SERVICE 
fvERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrant 
£r  free  admission  in  Langham  place ;  for  rewrv^ 


ATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Women’e  Suffrage 
Movement  calls  for  more  complete  and  extensive 
organisation  than  has  hithertobeen  accomplished. 
The  urgent  necessity  for  such  an  ors^sation  in 
London  has  long  been  fblt  by  the  leading  Pro¬ 
vincial  Committees,  as  well  as  by  Mr  Jacob 
Bright,  M.P.  (who  has  charge  of  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Bill),  and  it  is  in  compliance  with 
their  request  that  the  Central  Committee  has  been 
formed. 

The  Committee  Includes  all  Members  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Committees  connecting  themselves  with  it 
throughout  the  country ;  and  such  single  delegates 
as  each  Association  may  for  speciaf  or  general 
purposes  appoint  to  represent  it  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  following  members  of  Parliament,  with 
other  influentliQ  persons,  have  already  Joined  the 
Central  Committee : 


to  the  “  Voysey  Establisnment  i<una.  t>on- 
fthiiHons  to  this  fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
M  d“  M  Fin(!hl.y  road,  N.W..  Hon. 

Treasurer  pro  tern. 

KING’S  COLLEGE.  —  Mr  C.  J. 

PLUMPTRE  will  resume  his  LECTURES 
and  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  in  PUBLIC 
beading  and  SPEAKING  oh  TUESDAY 
EVENING  next,  January 3  at  8  o clock,  wid 
will  continue  them  every  Tuesday  and  1?  riday 
Evening  till  the  end  of  the  Session,  March  27th. 
Fee  forthe  Course,  £1  Is. 

Eniragements  made  with  Institutions,  Collies, 
and  Spools.  I’rivate  l^upils  in  Elocution  and 
for  Impediments  of  Speech  received  at  Mr 
I’lumptre’s  residence,  3G  Hamilton  terrace,  St 
John’s  Wood,  N.W.  Terms  forwarded  on  appli- 

^^°B  -Mr  Plumptre’s  Introductory  Course  of 
King’s  College  Lectures  on  Elocution  is  now  pub¬ 
lished,  price  <te.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  200  (Allman, 
483  Oxford  street),  and  may  also  be  had  of  Abbott, 
Barton  and  Co.,  289  Strand,  or,  post  free,  from 
the  Author. 

ri  EOLOGICAL  MINERALOGY, 

vJT  KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  Professor  j 
TENNANT,  F.G.8.,  will  commence  the  second 
nr  PRACTICAL  DIVISION  of  his  LECTURES 
on  MINERALS  and  ROCKS,  on  Wedne<«day 
morning,  January  24th.  The  Lectures  will  be 
continued  on  each  succeeding  Friday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  at  9  a.m.  Fee  £2  2s. 

A  shorter  course  on  the  same  subject  will 
i>e  given  on  Thursday  evenings  at  8  o’clock. 
F66  £1  Is 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  In  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  is  given  by  Professor  TENNANT  at 
his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 

Royal  academy  of  arts, 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

TheExhibition  of  the  Works  of  the  Old  Masters, 
together  with  works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
BrlUsh  School,  is  NOW  OPEN.  AdmitUnce 
<from  Nine  till  Dusk),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
Sixpence.  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Secretary. 

TV  ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

JLl  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
PHTSiciAit— Dr  BABB  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road,  King’s 
^88,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
F  ridays— morning  st  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  l.(XX) 
weekly.  ’ 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cancer  hospital  (issi), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Grace  on  behalf  of  this 

“o*"®  pitiable  than  that 
Institution  is  specially  devoted. 

V  J?™  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 

^  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
if ..  liugering  progress  towards  a  death 

^  greatness  of  the  suffering 

w  iwd  before  you— could  you  be  shown  Its  severity 
proportions  and  natural 
▼ith  the  feelings  of 
*’®***^  ***®  apectacle;  th^  would 
InS,  .  »  trifling  sacririce  If,  at 

InH  ®°"^^  mitigate  such  misery; 

those  sufferings  exist  as 
TM-  ^®ro  spread  before  their  eyes. 

1  ms,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  jurtly 
OOTtributlons,  that  the  reli* 
HoMiSal  may  more  nearly 
mnount  of  misery  it  endMvours  to 

OPENED,  which  entails  amnch 
expenditure. 

PiSS“  St  James’s 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Pi^?S and  Office,  167 
ilocadllly  (opposite  to  Bond  streetJt  W. 


Anstmther,  Sir  Robert,  i  Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid, 
Bart,  M  P  I  Bart,  M  P 

Amberley, The  Viscount  i  Lush,  Dr,  MP 
Amberley,  The  Vis-  |  Lusk,  Alderman,  M  P 
countess  I  Maguire,  J  F,  Esq,  M  P 

Bazley,  Sir  Thomas,  Maitland,  Sir  A  C  R 
Bart,  M  P  1  Gibson.  Bart,  M  P 

Bowri^,  Sir  John  ;  McCombie,  Wm,  Esq, 
Bowring,  Lady  M  P 

Bright, Jacob, Esq, MP  McLagan,  Peter,  Esq, 
Brown,  Alexander,  Esq,  |  M  P 
M  P  :  McLaren,  Dnncan,  Esq, 

Campbell,  Henry,  Eeq,  M  P 
M  P  ;  MaUet,  Sir  Louis,  C  B 

Carpenter,  Miss  Maij  Mar,  Countess  of 
Carter,  Alderman,  M  P  Martlneau,  Miss  Harriet 
Charley,  W  T,  Esq,  M  P  Mount  -  Cashell,  Coun- 
Cobbe,  Miss  F  Power  tess  of 

Dalglish,  Robert,  Esq,  ,  MialL  Edward,  Esq, 
MP  I  MP 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  Esq,  Miller,  Joh^  Esq,  M  P 
Dimsdale,  Robert,  Esq,  Morrison,  Walter,  Esq, 
M  P  !  M  P 

Dixon,  George,  Esq,  Mundella,  A,  Esq,  M  P 
M  P  Newman,  Professor 

Ewing,  H  E  Crum,  Esq,  Nightingale,  Miss  Flo- 
M  P  '  rence 

Eastwick,  Edward,  Esq,  Potter,  T  B,  Esq,  M  P 

M  P  Richard,  Henry,  Esq, 

Ewing,  A  Orr,  Esq,  M  P  M  P 
Exeter,  The  Lord  Rylands,  Peter,  Esq, 
Bishop  of  M  P 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Ed-  Shaw,  Richard,  Esq, 
mond,  M  P  >  M  P 

Fordyce,  W  Dingwall,  Sinclair,  Sir  J  G  Tolle- 
M  P  I  mache,  Bart,  M  P 

Fowler,  RN,  Esq,  M  P  i  Smith,  J  B,  Esq 
Grieve,  J  J,  Esq,  M  P  j  Stansfeld,  Right  Hon  J, 
Gilpin,  Charles,  Esq,!  MP 

M  P  I  Stansfeld,  Mrs 

Goldsmid,  Lady  1  Somerville,  Mrs  Mary 

Illingworth,  A,  Esq,  Sykes,  Colonel,  M  P 
M  P  Tenn  ent.  Dowager  Lady 

Johnston,  William,  Esq,  Emerson 
M  P  Wedderbom,  Sir  David, 

Bart,  MP 

The  following  Committees  have  already  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  the  Central  Committee : 
— Itotb,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  West 
of  England,  Carlisle,  Latham  and  Rochester, 
Cheltenham,  Cirencester,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh, 
Elgin,  Galloway,  Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Inverness, 
King’s  Lynn,  Kirkwall,  Leeds,  Llveipool, 
Leicester,  London  (North),  Manchester,  Mon- 
mouthside,  Nottingnam,  Oban,  St  Andrews, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Stirling.  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Stromness,  Stroud,  Tain,  Wigan. 

The  following  is  a  Liet  of  some  of  the  Donations 
and  Subscriptions  already  promised  :— 

£  1.  d. 

Ashworth,  The  Misses  -  -  -  -  lOO  0  0 

Arnold,  Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  -  -  -  4  0  0 

Blackburn,  Mrs  -  -  •  -  -  fiOOO 

Brown  Alex.  H  ,  Esq.,  M.P.  •  •  20  0  0 

Browne.  Mrs  S.  W.  -  •  -  -  6  0  0 

Cobbe,  Miss  F.  P. . 10  0 

Goldsmid,  Lady  -  -  -  -  -  200 

Hargreaves,  William,  Esq.,  and  Mrs  -  20  0  0 

Hoskins,  James,  Esq.,  and  Mrs  -  .500 

Martlneau,  Miss  Harriet  •  -  .110 

Malleson,  Mrs  Frank  •  -  -  .500 

„  Mrs  William  -  -  .  .500 

Marsden,  Mark,  Esq.  -  •  •  .500 

Mellor,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  -  -  -  -  50  0  0 

Nichol,  Mrs .  20  0  0 

Paulton,  A.  W.  Esq.,  and  Mrs  -  .  10  10  0 

Pennington,  Mrs  F.  ....  lOO  0  0 
Pochin,  M.  D.,  Esq.,  and  Mrs  •  .  42  0  0 

Taylor,  Mrs  Harry  -  -  -  •  .500 

Thomasson,  Thomas,  Esq.  -  .  .  lOO  0  0 

Ward,  Mrs  R.  M. . 110 

Williams,  Miss  -  -  •  •  -500 


Johnston,  William,  Esq, 
MP 


100  0 

4  0 
50  0 
20  0 

5  0 
1  0 
2  0 

20  0 
5  0 
1  1 
5  0 
5  0 

5  0 
50  0 
20  0 
10  10 

100  0 
42  0 

6  0 
100  0 

1  1 
5  0 


Temporary  Offices  of  Central  Committee— 17 
Hyde-park  terrace,  London,  W. 
Permanent  Offices— 9  Berners  street,  W. 
Treasurer— Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  street, 
E.C. 

Bankers — London  and  Westminster  Bank, 

217  Strand. 

Mrs  FREDERICK  PENNINGTON,)  a- 
Professor  SHELDON  A MOS,  V 

CHARLES  H.  HOP  WOOD,  Esq.  >  P”* 


rpHE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  and 

X  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  at  Parliament; 
whereby  the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  U 
limited  to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  his  Shares. 
Issue  ol  £800,000  Additional  Capital,  in  80,000 
Shares  of  £  10  each. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Interest  at  5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  half-yearly 
upon  each  instalment  until  the  realisation  of  profits 
“,®^®xl  to  that  per-centage.  Payments  in  aavance 
of  Calls  will  be  received,  and  will  bear  a  like  In¬ 
terest.  All  Interest  so  payable,  and  also  upon  the 
Capital  already  issued,  will  (If  so  desired)  be  re¬ 
tained  on  account  of  impaid  Calls. 

DIBBCTORS. 

James  Thomson,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.. 

G.C.8.I.,  Ac. 

Colonel  John  Grimes. 

Arthur  Hall,  E^. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  for  some  time  past  been 
engaged  In  the  construction,  in  the  Madras  Pre¬ 
sidency,  of  a  Canal  of  great  capacity,  for  the 
purposes  of  Irrigation  and  Navigation,  with  sub¬ 
sidiary  Channels.  It  has  now  completed  190  milee 
of  the  Main  Canal,  proceeding  through  the  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  valley  of  the  Koondair  to  (or  near 
to)  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  and  also  of  nearly  400 
miles  of  the  minor  Canals. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company,  who, 
from  his  local  knowledge  and  past  expenenoe,  is 
well  fitted  to  pass  an  accurate  judgment  in  the 
matter,  has  lately  given  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  returns,  and  he  considers  that  a  net 
revenue  of  at  least  23  per  cent,  upon  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  past  and  intendea  outlay  may  be  nltimately 
exj^ted  from  irrigation  and  navigation  only. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  now  be 
had  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  8  and  9  (Jneen 
street  place,  Southwark  bridge,  London,  E.C. 

DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THl  coHsiqinirT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONET, 

FBOVIDBD  BOB  DT  A  FOLICT  OF  THB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assuranoe 
Gompany, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


AX  ANBCAL  PATMBMT  OF  £t  tO  £8  55. 

IN8URB8 £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AH  ALLOWAHCl  AZ 
THB  RATI  OF  £5  FBR  WBBK  FOR  1HJUBT. 

£600,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

OHL  out  of  OFory  12  Annual  Poliey  Holders 
becoming  n  cUimnnt  EACH  TEAR. 

For  purtioulnri  apply  to  the  Olorka  at  tlM 
Railway  Statione.  to  the  Local  Agonta. 
or  at  the  Ofleoa, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  ReacNT  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAK,  Seeretaiy 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

I  Capital,  £l,fi00,00(I  Paid-up  and  Inveeied, 

I  £700;00u. 

DEBENTURES  at  5, 5A.  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directorsare  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  failing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  pmods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Umise  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  stre^  E.G. 

The  LIVERPOOL  ANDI  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Cornhill,  Charing-croes,  London  ;  and  1,  Dale 
street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  Pebmary  24th, 
1871,  the  report  of  the  Direeton  for  the  year  1870 
showed  that— 

The  Fire  Premioms  were .  £931,728 

The  New  Life  ITeniiums,  £16,099 ;  and 

the  total  . 208,999 

The  Annuities  payable  .  58,197 

The  Invest^  F^mda .  3,859,392 


3,859,392 


A  Conference  of  persons  interested  in  the  move* 
ent  tliroughout  the  kingdom  will  be  held  in  the 


ment  tliroughout  tn 
letter  part  of  April. 


AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Aetoaiy  and 
Ree  See. 

OHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

X  atreet  and  Charing  eroas,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Pruespt  and  liberal  Lees  Settiementa. 
luBurauoes  efTecCed  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


/ 
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CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

OF  MONTEVIDEO, 

FROM  MONTEVIDEO  TO  DURAZNO. 


Thirdly,  £261,000,  conoisting  of  5,420  Deferred  Ordinary  Share*  of  £50 
each,  held  in  Uruguay,  and  entitled  to  Dividend  only  after 
the  Preference  Shares  have  received  7  per  cent,  on  each  £50 
Share.  ,  ^  _ 

The  Interest  of  the  Share*  now  offered  is  fully  covered  by  the  Government 
guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  portion  of  Railway  between  Santa  Lucia  and 
Durazno,  and  the  surplus  of  such  guarantee  on  the  first  40  miles  of  the  line 
(now  in  course  of  construction)  from  Montevideo  to  Santa  Lucia,  remaining 
afterpayment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  (charged  solely  thereon)  of 
the  above  obligations ;  and  it  has  the  further  security  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Kftilwftv* 

These  Shares  are  further  entitled  to  equal  participation  with  the  Ordinary 


ISSUE  of  15,940  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE 

SHARKS  of  £50  EACH,  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company 
of  Montevideo. 

Upon  which  a  Minimum  Dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  is  secured  by 
the  Government  of  Uruguay  Guarantee  of  £700  per  annum  per  Statute 
Mile  for  40  years,  attadiing  as  each  separate  Section  of  the  Line  is 
opened  for  Traffic;  and,  in  the  meantime,  out  of  funds  retained  for  the 
purpose. 

These  Shares  are  further  entitled  to  equal  participation  with  the  Ordinary 
Shares  in  the  surplus  profits,  after  the  latter  shall  have  received  7  per 
cent 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE,  £38  15*.  PER  SHARE  OF  £50, 

Giving  a  Minimum  Return  of  upwards  of  Nine  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on 
the  Amount  Invested. 


These  Shares  are  further  entitled  to  equal 


Tlie  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  (Limited),  are  authorised  to  receive 
Subscriptions  for  the  above,  payable  as  follows : 

£5  0  per  Share  applied  for,  payable  on  Application. 

5  0  „  „  „  on  Allotment. 

7  10  „  „  „  1st  April,  1872. 

7  10  „  „  „  1st  August,  1872,  less  half-year’s 

Interest. 

7  10  „  „  „  1st  November,  1872. 

6  5  „  „  ,,  1st  February,  1873. 

£38  15 

DIRBCTOBS  Ilf  LONDON. 

John  Fair,  Esq.,  Consul  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Director  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  .*4outhern  Railway  Company. 

Ix>rtu8  A.  Fitswygram,  Esq.,  HU  Eccleston  square,  S.W. 

George  W.  Drabble,  Ksn.  (Chairman  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank, 
and  Director  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Itailway  Company.) 

EXOINBBn. 

James  Brnulees,  Esq.,  C.K.,  5  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George  street,  Westminster, 

London,  8.W. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  67  Lombard  street,  E.C.,  London. 

SBCRBTART. 

8.  J.  Nioollc,  Esq. 

OFFICBS. 

4  Great  Winchester-street  buildings,  K.C.,  London. 

TBUSTIBB  FOB  TUB  FREFIBINCI  SUABBUOLDBltS  DURING  TUB  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  THB  RAILWAY. 

George  W.  Drabble,  Esq. 

Loftus  A.  Fltzwygram,  Esq. 

Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P. 


The  sum  required  to  meet  the  first  two  years'  Interest  will  be  retained  by 
the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank.  Limited,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  Nine  per  cent. )  er  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on 
1st  August  and  Ist  February,  will  be  allowed  on  each  instalment  from 
dates  of  payment  thereof  until  the  Shares  are  fully  paid  up,  when  the 
Seven  percent,  interest  on  the  £50  Share,  equal  to  Nine  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  invested,  will  accrue.  The  first  payment  of  interest  will  Uke  place 
on  1st  August,  1872. 

Subscribers  may  anticipate  calls  on  any  of  the  dates  of  payment  under 
discount  at.  the  rale  of  £4  percent,  per  annum  on  amounts  paid  in 
anticipation. 


TlUVU  nun  liiiv  VUIlipaUTy  «%1V  km  vaa»B40aasaw»a,xa 

Board,  without  wliosc  advice  uud  consent  no  material  action  affecting  the 
Company  is  to  be  taken.  The  English  Shareholders  may  vote  by  proxy  at 
all  general  meetings  in  Montevideo,  and  these  latter  are  to  be  fixra  at  dates 
permitting  the  previous  transmission  to  London  of  the  Report  and  Keso- 
rntions  proposea  to  be  submitted  in  time  for  the  English  Shorebolders  and 
Directors  to  signify  their  wishes  thereon,  and  to  vote  at  the  meetinga 

Thus  an  effective  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  is 
secured  for  the  English  I’roprietary. 

Certified  copies  oi  the  Original  and  Supplemental  Concessions  and  Laws, 
and  certified  English  Translations  of  the  same,  and  the  Contracts  with 
Messrs  Waring  Brothers,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs 
Cime,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  20  Great  George  street,  Westminster. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in 
full,  without  deduction. 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  sum  due  on  allotment,  or  any  of  the  subse- 

Siuent  instalments,  the  allotment  and  all  payments  made  will  be  liable  to 
orfeiture. 

Applications  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  on 
each  Share  applied  for,  will  be  received  by  The  —1  ™. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company  is  a  Society  Anonyme  for 
carrying  out  the  Concession  granted  by  Law  of  Ckingress  of  the  Line  of 
Railway  fh)m  Montevideo,  the  Capital  of  the  Republic,  to  Durazno,  the 
chief  town  and  principal  depot  of  the  Interior,  forming  a  central  Trunk  Rail- 
w^  of  128  miles  in  length  for  the  State  of  Uruguay. 

The  Conoession  is  in  perpetuity  with  a  Governmeut  Guarantee  of  £700 

fX'T  mile  per  annum  for  forty  years  attaching  as  each  separnte  Section  of  the 
Uilway  it  opened  for  traffic,  whether  the  remaining  portions  (if  any)  shall 
be  completed  or  not. 

Tlie  Concession  thus  presents  this  favourable  feature,  that  each  of  the 
Sections  mar  be  regarded  as  a  separate  Railway  complete  in  itself,  since 
when  conipfeted,  it  obtMins  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  Government 
Guarantee  of  7  per^ctmt.,  and,  by  opening  up  a  fVesh  zone  of  country,  has  a 
fair  prospect  of  traffic  beyond  tlie  ^arautee. 

The  first  Section  already  opened  fur  traffic  shows,  by  the  subjoined 
Re|K>rts  recently  publisliea  by  the  Trustees,  nett  returns  from  passenger 
traffic  alone  more  than  the  (jovemmeiit  guarantee ;  in  fact,  nearly  at  ttic 
rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  noimnal  capital  of  £10,000  per  mile, 
or  of  upwards  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  price  of  the  shares  of  the 
present  issue. 

The  Railway  will  be  completed  fhim  Montevideo  to  Santa  Lucia,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  40  miles  (for  which  the  necessary  Capital  is  provided)  in  alwut  six 
months,  when  the  results  are  exi>eoted  to  be  still  more  favourable. 

Further  Contracts  have  been  concluded  between  the  Company  and  Messrs 
Waring  Brothers  for  the  coinpletiun  and  equipment,  within  two  years,  to 


hare  applied  for,  will  be  received  by  The  London  and  River  Plate 
Bank,  Limited,  40  Moorgate  street,  E.C. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  London 
and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited,  40  Moorgate  street,  E.C. ,  London;  also  of 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  4  Great  Winchester  street 
buildings,  E.(J.,  London;  and  from  all  London  Stockbrokers. 

London,  January  istb,  1872. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 


Issue  of  15, MO  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £50  each 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OP  MONTEVIDEO. 
Upon  which  a  Minimum  Divideiit  of  Seven  ner  cent,  per  annum  is 
secured  by  the  Government  Guarantee  or  £700  per  annum  per 
Statute  Mile  tor  40  years,  attaching  as  each  separate  Section  of  the 
Line  is  open  for  Traffic ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  out  of  Funds  reserved 
for  the  purpose. 

These  Shares  are  further  entitled  to  equal  participation  with  the  Ordinary 
Shares  in  the  Surplus  profits,  after  the  latter  shall  have  received 
7  per  cent. 

To  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — llaviog  paid  to  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  aud  Co.  the  sum 
of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  £5  ]^r  Share  on 

Seven  per  Cent.  Prefereuce  Shares  of  £50  each  of  the  Central  Uruguay 
Railway  Company  of  Montevideo,  issued  at  £38  15s.  per  Share,  1  request 
you  will  alloc  me  that  number  of  the  said  Shares,  aud  I  engage  to  pay 
that  or  any  smaller  number  you  may  allot  me,  on  the  terms  of  the  Pro¬ 
spectus,  dated  the  18th  January,  1872. 

Name  in  full  . . . . 

Address  . ^ . 


miles;,  as  co  oi  miies  lur  cue  proceeas  or  tiie  15, ihu  Preference  Shares  now 
offered  for  lubacription  (or  pro  rata,  in  case  part  only  shall  be  subscribed), 
and  as  to  the  residue  for  1,500  similar  Shares  wliich  they  have  agreed  to 


Uke  in  payment  of  their  Contract. 

The  Contract  makes  provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  during  cun- 
Btructlon . 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  will  then  consist  of 
Firstly,  £300  000  Obligations  of  this  Company  (which  were  issued  in 
London  by  the  London  and  River  I'late  Bank,  in  April  laat), 
charged  only  on  the  first  Section  of  40  miles  from  Monte¬ 
video  to  Santa  Lucia,  which  were  issued  in  London  last  year 
at  £75  per  £  100,  aud  are  now  quoted  ou  the  Stock  Exchance 
at  £85. 

Secondly,  £942,000,  consisting  of  the  15,010  Preference  Shares  now 
offered  for  subscription,  and  2,000  similar  Shares  of  which 
1,400  are  tuUiciibed  for  locally,  and  the  remainder  are  Uken 
by  Um  Contractors  as  above  stated. 


Description. 


/ 
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iTlHIRTy-SECOND  REPORT  of  the  CITY  BANK, 
I  Tn^ndon -At*  general  MEETING  of  the  Shareholder*  held  at 
^London  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  16th  January,  1872 : 


DIBRCTORS. 


Henry  Vlsrttrs  East,  Esq. 

John  Hackblork,  Efcq. 

Andrew  L.iwne.  Esq. 

Jlobert  Lloyd.  Eriq. 

William  M’Arfhur,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Macnaughtan,  Esq. 


JOHN  JONES,  Esq  ,  Chairman. 


Joaquin  de  Mancha,  Esq. 
William  Simpson,  Esq. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Esq. 
James  E.  Vanner,  Esq. 
George  Young,  Esq. 


Branch  Managers. 


MANAOEB.— Alfred  George  Kennedy. 

Edward  G.  Mullins,  No.  34  Old  Bond  street. 

Alfred  Gliddon,  Nos.  159  and  160  Tottenham  court 
road. 

I  William  Herbage,  No.  2.5  Ludgate  hill. 

The  **  Register  of  Shareholders  ”  and  “  Register  of  Transfers  **  having 
been  duly  authenticated,  the  following  Report  was  read— viz. : 

^Herewith  are  submitted,  for  the  naif-year  ending  Slat  December  last, 
■tatements  of  ‘  Liabilities  and  Assets  ’  and  *  Profit  and  Loss  *  showing  that, 
after  providing  for  interest  on  current  and  deposit  accounts  and  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  the  gross  profits,  including  1,894/.  58.  7d.  brought  forward 
from  preceding  half-year,  amount  to  52,496/.  5s.  7d. 

Provision  therefrom  having  been  made  for  current  expenses  and  rebate 
on  discounted  bills  not  yet  due,  the  Directors  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  9  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  add  5,000/.  to  the  reserve  fund, 
which  now  is  110,000/.,  and  carry  forward  1,837/.  7e.  5d.  to  the  new  account. 

The  dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after  the  23rd  inst.” 

The  Dividend  was  then  declared,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  3l8t 
December  last,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  £9  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid- 
up  capital,  free  of  income  tax. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously. 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  shareliolders  be  presented  to  the  Directors  for  the 
jjreat  care  with  which  they  have  managed  the  Bank. 

^That  our  best  thanks  be  also  given  to  the  Manager,  Secretary,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Bank. 

(Signed)  JOHN  JONES,  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

C.  J.  WORTH,  Secretary. 


THE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 

Liabtlitiss  and  Assets  on  tub  31st  Decemdbb,  1871. 

Dr. 

To  capital  paid  up,  viz.,  10/.  per  share  on  50,003  shares  ...  £.>00,000  0 

To  amount  of  Reserved  Fund  .  105,000  0 

To  amount  due  by  the  Bank  on  current 
and  deposit  accounts,  letters  of  credit, 

&C .  £2,780,764  2  2 

To  acceptances  against  cash  in  hand, 
bankers'  bills,  and  approved  securities  2,327,134  J2  5 

-  5,107.898  4 

To  profit  and  loss,  for  the  balance  of  that  account,  after 
providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  viz. : 

Surplus  profit  brought  forward  from 

last  half-year  .  £1,894  5  7 

Since  added  .  50,602  0  0 

-  52,426  5 

£5,765,394  10 
Cr. 

By  Exchequer  Bills,  East  India  Debentures,  and  Govern- 

meat  Securities .  £3.34,504  4 

By  cash  in  hand,  at  Bank  of  England,  and  at  call .  531,188  16 

By  other  securities,  including  bills  discounted  and  loans...  4,852,603  16 
By  Bank  premises  in  Threadneedle  street.  Old  Bond  street, 
Tottenham-court  road,  and  Ludgate  liill ;  furniture,  fix¬ 
tures,  Ac .  47,097  13 

£5,765,394  10 


PBom  AND  Loss  Account  tor  thb  Halt-Tiab  indino  thb 
S18T  DbCIIIBBB,  1871. 

Dr.  ’ 

To  current  expenses,  fnoluding  salaries,  rent,  stationery, 
directors  remuneration,  proportion  of  building  expenses, 

income-tax,  Ac .  £17,640  14  10 

To  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account,  being 

rebate  on  bills  discounted  not  yet  due . .  6,618  3  4 

To  amount  transferred  to  reserve  fund  in  addition  to 

105,000/.  already  at  the  credit  of  that  account  .  6,000  0  0 

To  dividend  account  for  the  pa3rment  of  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  91.  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  500,000/.  amount  oi 

paid-up  capital  imon  50,000  shares .  22,500  0  O 

To  undivided  profit  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  new 
account  .  1^837  7  5 

£52,496  6  7 

Cr.  ' 

By  balance  brought  down,  after  providing  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  viz. : — 

Surplus  profit  brought  forward  from  last 

•  I  half-year . . .  £1,894  6  7 

Since  added  .  50,602  0  0 

- -  52,496  6  7 

_  ^  £52,496  6  7 

We  have  examined  and  approved  the  above  aeoonnts. 

OWEN  LEWIS,) 

JOHN  CURRY,; 

The  city  bank,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1855. 

Head  Ofllce  ...  (Comer  of  Finch  lane)  Threadneedle  street 

!No.  34  Old  Bond  street. 

Nos.  159  and  i60  Tottenham-court  road. 

No.  25  Ludgate  hill . 

Subscribed  Capital  (50,000  Shares  or  £20  each) .  £1,000,000  0  0 

Paid-up  Capital . .  500,000  0  0 

Reserved  Fund  .  110,000  0  0 

Current  Accounts  are  made  up  to  the  30th  of  June  and  the  Slst  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  each  year ;  and  if  the  ci^it  balance  shall  not,  at  any  time  during 
the  half-year,  have  been  below  500/.,  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum  is  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances.  If  not  below  2CM, 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances ;  but  if  under  200/.  no  interest  is  allowed.  In  cases  where 
a  remunerative  balance  is  not  maintained,  a  small  charge  for  commission  is 
made.  I’arties  keeping  current  accounts  have  the  privilege  of  drawing 
cheques ;  of  having  approved  bills  discounted ;  of  (mtaining  loans  upon 
negociable  securities ;  of  depositing  bills,  coupons,  Ac.,  for  collection  ^  and 
of  lodging  deeds  and  other  valuabm  property  m  the  fireproof  strong  rooms 
for  safe  custody. 

Deposit  Accounts.— Money,  in  amounts  of  £10  and  upwards,  is  received 
from  the  public  generally — subject  to  seven  days'  notice  of  withdrawal,  and 
interest  is  allowed  thereon  at  the  current  rate  of  the  day ;  the  Bank 
notifying  any  change  in  the  rate  of  interest  by  advertisement  in  one  or 
more  oi  the  leading  London  newspapers.  If  the  money  be  withdrawn 
within  a  fortuight  no  interest  is  allowed.  Persons  having  current 
accounts  can  transfer  any  portion  of  their  credit  balance  to  deposit 
account. 

The  Agency  of  Country  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint-stock  or 
private,  is  undertaken  by  the  Bank. 

Letters  of  Credit,  payable  at  any  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  and 
cities  of  the  world,  are  granted.  Mercantile  and  Marginal  Credits  are  also 
granted  by  the  Bank. 

C  rcular  Notes  are  issued  by  the  Bank,  addressed  to  all,  and  pay* 
able  at  any,  of  the  places  on  the  Continent  where  the  Bank  hw  an 
Agent. 

Dividends,  Ac.,  on  Government  and  other  Stocks,  Annnitics.  Pensions, 
Ac.,  are  received  for  customers  of  the  Bank  without  charge ;  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Stocks.  Shares,  and  Securities  are  also  undertaken ;  and  every 
description  of  banking  business  is  transacted. 

The  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Bank  are  pledged  not  to  discloee  the  trana- 
actions  of  any  of  its  customers. 

London,  January  16th,  1872. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
Mugers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  E  X  A  N 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
new  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 

)  Every  Thurs- 
)  day,  at  2  p.m. 

(Every  Tliurs- ^ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

^  Thursday, Jan.) 
I  4,  at  2  p.m 
and  everyJ 
mate] 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 

Monday,  Jan. 
1.5,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 


f  a  1 1  e 
Thursday 
J  thereafter.  J 

1  Thursday,  Jan.  I  Monday,  Jan. 
j  18,  at  2  pm.,  j  29,  at  5  a.m., 
!  and  every',  and  every 
,  fourth  Thurs-  (  fourth  Mon- 
1  day  there-  !  day  ♦i' 

J  after. 


J  after. 


touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
®  made  to  Passengers  who 

L  ^***‘‘^  ^  ports  eastward  of 

J'‘-‘**™^“’king  within  six  months  of  their 
to  those  re-embarking 

within  twelve  months. 

T  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 

1VhTpu'*'^*a  ^f.-.^*****^®  Money  and  Freight, 
and*«fn!ii  ”  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
Offioo*  i-V>  V  apply  at  the  Compaiiy’-s 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

-JL  SILVER — The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON,  when  plat^  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  omamen 
tally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished 
from  real  silver. 


Patterns. 


12  Dessert  do.  do. 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 

Bead 

Thread 

King's 

or 

SheU. 

1  10  . 

2  1  . 

£  s.  d. 
2  2  . 

£  s.  d. 
2  5  . 

1  2  . 

I  7  . 

1  10  . 

1  11  . 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

1  1  . 

1  2  . 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated  and  are  in  every 
respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  Houses  are 
selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  28  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.,  lOs . Tea  Spoons,  IDs. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets  from  £3  15s  to  £21  ICs. 
Dish  Covers  from  £9  to  £26.  Comer  Dishes  from 
£7  lOs  to  £i8 188  the  set  of  four.  Biscuit  Boxes, 
128  to  £5  58.  Craet  and  Liquor  Frames,  &o.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-Eating  Knives 
Forks,  and  Carvers.  All  kinds  of  replating  done 
by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  860 
Illustrations  of  nis  unrivalled  Stoek,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  pla^ :  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  tfie  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILI.IA  M  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


BOUDAULT’S  FBPSZNE  FOWDEB, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PBIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
185^ 

and  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 


BOUDAULT’8  PEP8INE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  80. 

8OLB  XBDAL,  PABII  BXniBITIOir,  1867. 
BILVBB  MBOAL,  1868. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
aU  others. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  3b. 

A  very  convenient  form  tor  persons 
travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMKRMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


THE  BATHS, 

ST  LAWBENCE-ON  SEA. 

THE  “GRANVILLE”  HOTEL. 

TABLE  d’hote  AT  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3 10s.  per  We^. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  20,  1872. 


DIWITBFORD’S  FtinD  M  AOlf  ESIA. 

The  Medical  rrofearion  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mancwla  as  the 
remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  t^^TOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS 

m  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world 


TVIOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

-Ln  AGUA  AMARKLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
diemists.  succeeded  In  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3a.  each  ;  also  Ss.,  7s.  0d.,  and  15s.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
£.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  franance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

rpHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  ali  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
temoving  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  aulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sailowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemirt  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2a.  Od.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

rpHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
J-  whicn  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is  i 
so  fully  demonstrate,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fh>m  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  E*llls  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre- 
Tent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
render,  la  l|d.  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MRNTS 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  corn- 


preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 


loroe.  iney  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner- 
Tonsness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  iVom  over-taxed  or  abused 
enerjries  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vl^ur  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  is.  fid.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
15s. ;  bj  post,  4s.  8d.  and  158.  4d. ;  and  may  be 
had  of  sill  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr£. 
CLEAVER,  03  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Cornhill,  London. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSARINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
effect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

18.,  23.  6d.,  08.,  10s.,  20s. 

157b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  j 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDUTBUEOH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNEB  ALES, 

Sparkling,  rrfreshing,  nouriahlng,  and  economical, 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 
Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  Bubstitnted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 

London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  8.E. ;  Liver¬ 
pool.  1  Seel  street;  BrIstoL  14  Narrow  quay; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street ;  Swansea, 
Qnay  parade ;  Glasgow,  Queen  street ;  Birming¬ 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 


KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ‘‘Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

.Wholesale  Depot,  fiA  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEP  SINE 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  28.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists  and  the 
Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 


room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch* stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ahj.  ,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


]\yriNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

IvA  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand  Show  Booms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1^7. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — A  pernsal  of  this  paragraph  may 
save  mai^  Bum  much  future  suffering.  All 
persons  afflicted  with  bad  legs,  sores,  ulcers,  and 
skin  diseases,  who  from  want  of  means  or  other 
reasons  cannot  avail  themselves  of  surgical 
treatment,  may  release  themselves  from  their 
complaints  by  using  Holloway’s  purifying,  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  healing  remedies.  In  every  outward 
ailment,  this  wonderful  ointment  brings  about 


tne  first  and  most  frequent  cause  of  inflammation. 
Internal  pains,  rheumatic  and  goutv  tortures, 
scrofulous  swellings,  and  contracted  sinews  may 
be  overcome  by  diligently  rubbing  this  cooling 
unguent  into  the  skin. 


TITOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  hate 

i.vJL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Millinera 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  tho 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

i.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  g 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  . 14  (f. 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  0 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  (> 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  •  «••*•••••••••••  •••••••«••••••  ••  1  O’ 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  o 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  0 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  fi 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  6  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  & 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  o 

Silk  Facing  .  1  104 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covers  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  ft 

Making  Garibaldi .  0  g 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  .  %  g 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  reristing  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

•  A  descriptive  circnlar  may  be  bad,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  108.,  2l8.,  208.  0d.,  and 
218.  fid.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Od.,  428.,  and  528.‘0d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  0d- 
Postage  fVee. 

Post-ofOM  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

T PLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Li  CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  0d., 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

1  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


Price  28.  fid., 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW, 

X  No.  XXXVI.  JANUARY,  1872. 

1.  The  Development  of  Opinion  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church.— I.  By  (the  late)  J.  J.  Tay- 
ler,  B.A. 

2.  Auricular  Confession  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  P.  P.  Cobbe. 

3.  St  Simon  and  Enfantin.  By  E.  S.  Howes,  B.A. 

4.  The  Alt-Katholik  Movement  in  Germany. 
By  a  Liberal  (Catholic. 

5.  Church  Designs  for  Congregations.  By 
Thomas  Worthington. 

0.  The  Denominational  Difficulty.  By  W.  J. 
Lampert. 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 

PublUhers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden, 
London,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready,  fcap.  Rvo,  pp.  272,  cloth,  price  5s., 

village  life  and  SKETCHES. 

V  With  other  Poems.  By  W.  WATMAN 
SMITH,  Author  of  ‘  Echoes  of  the  Fast,  Present, 
and  Future.’ 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
Paternoster  row. 


J 
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printing  decorative  designs 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  \vould  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 
^  painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONB  buildings,  LONDON,  W.C., 

AMD 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FUBNISH  TOUB  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ABTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEAITE’S-Calebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEAHE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose- 
i/xiAJsxi  und  finish.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEAlTE’S-Electro-plat^  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEAHE’S-Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
"“"  best  manufacture,  stronglv  plated.  and  approved  patterns. 

DEAHE’S-Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  DEAlfE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
i/JiAJix.  ®^L,qn^uy^tands,  Cruets,  &c.  Bedding  of  superior  quaUty. 

DEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 


Tin  Dish  Covers  In  sets,  from  18a. 


DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose- 
Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S  —Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 


DEANE’S— Papier  Mach^  Tea  Trays  in  set*,  from  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Comice-poles,  a  variety 

^  hn  A/  tr  , _ M*  A  A -  wvAddAwMO  ITwamaK  ErnMllala 


21a  New  and  elegant  Pattema 


of  patterns,  French  and  English. 


DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 


Loyseil’s  and  other  improvements.  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S-Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  KetUes,  DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  weU 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  *a  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
large  and  handsome  assortment  Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  fto. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly- designed  DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth 


patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormoln. 


ing,  manofactnred  on  the  premises. 


A  Discount  of  6  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  NewriharrCs  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  '*  Lichen  Islandicns  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,"  la  id.  a  pound. 

DUNN’S  “Essence  of  ColTee,”  la  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “  Bromatine,’’  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  snperflaons  Butter, 

6d.  a  packet 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 

CANDLES. 

FIELD'S  NON-GUTTEBIirG  CANDLES.  — The  tendency  to 
gutter  greatly  lessened,— are  sold  as  follows  : — The  Channelled  Canales, 
yellow ;  the  Fluted  Candles,  clear,  in  boxes  of  18,  24,  and  36  candles  each, 
and  the  Cable  Candles,  white,  in  boxes  of  12, 18,  and  24  candles  each.  The 
Candles  varying  in  size,  each  box  of  the  same  quality,  is  sold  at  the  same 
price. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  thronghont  the  United  Kingdom. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Reom^  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 

Investments  in  English  and  Fm'eign  Railways,  Debentures,  Bsmks, 

.  reign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscelianeous  Sham,  Aa 

messes  SHARP  and  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHBD  1892. 

Baxkbbs:  Lowdox  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  Loxdox,  E.O. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  medium  8vo,  pp.  426,  cloth, 

empire  m  ASIA;  HOW  WE  CAME  BY  IT. 

A  BOOK  OF  CONFESSIONS. 

^  "W".  dm:,  o?  o  la  la  e  it  s, 

London ;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Paternoster  row,  • 


Reduced  in  Price. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7a, 

QERMONS  of  MR  HENRY  SMITH, 

O  the  Silver-tongued  I*reacher.  With  a 
Memoir,  by  THOMAS  FULLER,  B.D.  Care- 
ftilly  editra. 

London;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Paaeras  lane, 
Cheapside. 

Tenth  Thousand,  royal  18mo,  cloth,  28-,  free 
^’by  post,  28.  2d., 

'T'HINGS  WORTH  KNOWING,  a 

A  Book  of  General  Information,  with  a 
copious  index. 

“  The  most  learned  reader  will  derive  benefit 
from  consulting  it."— Observer. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancraa  lane, 
Cheapside. 

2l8t  Edition,  cloth,  8vo,  8a, 

“OROWN’S  (THOS.,  M.D.)  LEC- 

LJ  TUBES  on  the  HUMAN  MIND  \  with  a 
Preface  to  the  Lectures  on  Ethios  by  T.  CHAL¬ 
MERS,  D.D  ,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
DAVID  WELSH,  D.D. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane» 
Cheapside. 

Beduoed  in  Price. 

2  Yols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  68., 

QTOWELUS  (^v.  HUGH,  M.A:) 

O  SERMONS.  VoL  I.  The  Passover  and 
other  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir.  By  the  Bev. 
CHARLES  BULLOCK,  M.A.  VoL  2.  Sermons 
preached  in  Christ  Churtm,  Salford. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Fanerus  lane, 
Cheapside. 

Bednoed  in  price. 

FULLER’S  (DR  THOMAS)  WORKS. 

FULLER’S  (DR  THOMAS) 

CHURCH  HISTORY  of  BBITAlUl 
3  vola,  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

- ABEL  REDIVIVUS;  or,  the  Dead 

yet  Speaking.  Twovola,  crownSvo,  oloUi,78» 

- CAUSE  and  CUREof  a  WOUNDED 

CONSCIENCE,  Ao.  Crown  8vo,  clotti,  38. 

- A  COMMENT  on  RUTH  and 

NOTES  on  JONAH.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  8a 

- JOSEPH’S  PARTI-COLOUBED 

COAT,  DAVID’S  HEINOUS  SIN.  Ao. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  3a 

- “A  PISGAH  SIGHT  of  PALES¬ 
TINE,  and  the  CONFINES  THEREOF-’’ 
With  Facsimilee  of  all  the  quaint  Ulustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7e. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panorai  lane, 
Cheapside. 

CANON  GREGORYS  LECTURES  AT 
ST  PAUL’S. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  doth,  price  2a  6d., 

ARE  WE  BETTER  THAN  OUB 

■lTL  FATHERS?  or,  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  Social  Position  of  England  at  the  Bevolution 
of  1688  and  at  the  Present  Time.  Four  Lecturee 
delivered  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Novembor, 
1871.  By  ROBERT  GREGORY,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  St  Paul’a 

Oxford  and  London :  JAMES  FAREUCR  and 
CO _ 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  3a  6d.,  boards, 

Dublin  university 

CALENDAR  for  1878. 

Containing  Lists  of  Honours  and  Priaes  awarded 
during  the  Year  1871 ;  Regnlations  for  Medical 


Honour  Course ;  Conmlete  List  of  Gradnates  In 
Honours  at  the  B.  A.  Degree;  ^pointments  held 
by  Medical  Graduatea  and  by  former  Students  oi 
the  Engineering  School;  Benefactors  (^Trini^ 
College  since  the  Foundation :  List  of  the  present 
University  Electors,  with  the  dates  (x  thdr 
Degrees,  Ac. 

Also,  BOW  ready,  in  ismo,  price  3e.,  boarda 

DUBLIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS;  a 
S^plement  to  the  University  Calendar  for 
18:^ 

Dublin:  HODGES,  FOSTER,  and  CO. 
Lond(m:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

npHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

JL  263,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

OORTENTB : 

I.  The  Drama  in  E^and. 

II.  John  Hookham  Frere. 
m.  The  Latent  School  oi  Poetry. 

IV.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

V.  Bank  of  England  and  Money  Market. 

VI.  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens. 

VII.  The  Year  of  the  Passion. 

VIII.  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Recollections. 

IX.  Maroo  Polo  and  Travels  in  his  Footstepi. 
X.  Primary  Education  In  Ireland. 

XI.  'Tb#  Proletariat  on  a  False  Scent. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarie  street. 
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TVTOTHING  IMP 

i.>l  AODX  AMARELL; 


DXVHBFOBO'S  FLUID  MAONFSIA. 

The  Medical  Profearion  for  Thirty  yeare  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  eolotiou  of  Matfceela  as  the 
beet  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  ae  the  beet  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  oonetitntione,  cepecially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHRMT8T8 

171  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemieta  thronsrhout  the  world 

POSSIBLE.— 

.A  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  ite  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  a(?e.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
ohemiata,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  oiferM  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3a.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7b.  M.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postime  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
Ai^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 

OH  N  G  OSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

PRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

ri^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
biUous  and  liver  complaints,  loee  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  ooea- 
■ional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adaptea. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
Tennoving  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimplee,  and  sailowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

ri^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  centurv,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oonsiderea  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
BO  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fh>m  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  nse,  and  are  certain  to  pre- 
Tent  the  disease  attacking  anv  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Tender,  la  l|dL  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MRNTS 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprieton  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  oom- 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  gewds,  unth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  Oste  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  etch  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  tnaf  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner- 
Tonsness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhanation.  resulting  ft-om  over-taxed  or  abus^ 
enerxiea  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vl^ur  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  is.  (id.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
15s. ;  bv  poet,  4s.  8d.  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  of  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr  E. 
CLEAVER,  (13  Oxford  street,  and  M.^N  and 
CO.,  30  Comhill,  London. 

i^XYGEl^ATED  WATER  holds  in 

vy  Solutioa  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  snstains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  86  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MACASSARINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
eflect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

18.,  2s.  e<l.,  58.,  10s.,  20s. 

157b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDDfBUEOH,  HTDIA  PALE,  AHD 
DINNEB  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 
Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted.  . 

Brewenes  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 

London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  8.E, ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  Seel  street;  Bristol  14  Narrow  quay; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street ;  Swansea, 
Qnay  parade;  Glasgow,  Queen  street;  Birming¬ 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 


KIHAHAH'S  .  LL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pare,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  **Kinahan’8  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

•Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Tllchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

INDIGESTION- 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MOESON’8  PREPARATION  OF  PEP8IHE 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  2a.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists  and  the 
Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  RON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  nse,  and  most  nutritions. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 

/^RNAMENTS  for  the  Drawinjf- 

X  y  room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Splu*.  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


IvriNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

IvJL  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  oe  had  at  2,  5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

V:  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera- 
Ic.,/  and  Geology. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

gold  by  all  Dealm  thrnairlioat  tbs  World. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  48  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 

Holloways  ointment  and 

PILLS. — A  perusal  of  thia  paragraph  may 
save  ma^  Bom  much  future  suffering.  All 
persons  afflicted  with  bad  legs,  sores,  ulcers,  and 
skin  diseases,  who  Bom  want  of  means  or  other 
reasons  caunot  avail  themselves  of  surgical 
treatment,  may  release  themselves  from  their 
complaints  by  using  Holloway's  purifying,  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  healing  remedlea.  In  every  outward 
ailmeut,  this  wonderBil  ointment  brings  about 
the  most  heuefioial  results,  by  preventing  oon- 
gmtion  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  thus  effacing 
the  first  and  most  frequent  cause  of  inflammation. 
Internal  pains,  rheumatic  and  gouty  tortures, 
scrofulous  swellings,  and  contract^  sinews  may 
be  overcome  by  diligently  rubbing  this  cooling 
unguent  into  the  skin. 


T\/rOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 
JYJL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  he  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the- 
pur^ascr. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub~ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  . 14 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  6 

Making  Widow’s  B^oe,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  fi 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6^ 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  6  6 

Lawr  Body  Lining  .  1  G 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  104 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  CoverM  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garil^ldi . 6  (> 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  & 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 

RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TTT'HITE’S  moc-main  lever 

VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  elective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  Mrith  so  much  ease  and  closenesn 
that  it  cannot  he  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

•  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Trusa 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Kis.,  21a,  26b.  6d.,  and 
2la  6d.  Postage  fTee. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.‘6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilioal  Truss,  428.  and  52s.  6d- 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE. 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

T ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Li  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d.. 
7a  6d.,  10s.,  and  lOa.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy :  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
1  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 

Price  5a  6d., 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW, 
JL  No.  XXXVI.  JANUARY,  1872. 

1.  The  Development  of  Opinion  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church.— I.  By  (the  late)  J.  J.  Tay- 
ler,  B.A. 

2.  Auricular  Confession  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  F.  P.  (jobhe. 

3.  St  Simon  and  Enfantin.  By  E.  S.  Howes,  B.A. 

4.  The  Alt-Katholik  Movement  in  Germany. 
By  a  Liberal  (’atholio. 

5.  Church  Designs  for  Congregations.  By 
Thomas  Worthington. 

6.  The  Denomlnaifional  Difficulty.  By  W.  J. 
Lampert. 

7.  Notices  of  Booka 

Publishers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOB- 
GAT  H3,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden, 
London,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edinburgh. 

Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo,  pp.  272,  cloth,  price  5f.t 

XTILLAGE  LIFE  and  SKETCHEa 

V  With  other  Poems.  By  W.  WATMAN 
SMITH,  Author  of  ’  Echoes  of  the  Past,  Present, 
and  Future.’ 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
Paternoster  row. 
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Reduced  in  Price. 

Two  Vole.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7*., 

QERMONS  of  MR  HENRY  SMITH, 

O  the  Sllver-tonffued  I*re»cher.  With  i 
Memoir,  by  THOMAS  PULLER,  B.D.  Care- 
thlly  edltM. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panerae  lane, 
CheapBide. 


printing  decorative  designs 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 

▲HD 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Tenth  Thousand,  royal  I8mo,  cloth,  2s.,  free 
il)j  poet,  2s.  2d., 

^HINGS  WORTH  KNOWING,  a 

A  Book  of  General  Information,  with  a 
copious  index. 

***  **  The  most  learned  reader  will  derire  benefit 
from  consulting  it.”— Observer. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Paneras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


2l8t  Edition,  cloth,  8to,  8a, 

IJROWN’S  (THOS.,  M.D.)  LEC- 
tubes  on  the  HUMAN  MIND ;  with  a 
Preface  to  the  Lectures  on  Ethics  by  T.  GHAL> 
MErs,  D  D  ,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Authw  by 
DAVID  WELSH,  D.D. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panoraa  lane. 
Cheapside. 


QTOWELL’S  (Rev.  HUGH,  M.A.) 
O  SERMONS.  VoL  I.  The  Passover  and 
other  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir.  By  the  Rev. 
CHARLES  BULLOCK,  M.A.  Yol  2.  Sermons 
preached  in  Christ  Church,  Salford. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Paneras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


Rednoed  in  price. 

FULLER’S  (DB  THOBiAS)  WORKS. 

FULLER’S  (DB  THOMAS) 

CHURCH  HISTORY  of  BRITAIN. 
3  vola,  8VO,  cloth,  Ifie. 

- ABEL  REDIVIVUS;  or,  the  Dead 

yet  Speaking.  Two  vola,  crown  8vo,  doth,  7s » 

- CAUSE  and  CUREof  a  WODITOED 

CONSCIENCE,  fte.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a. 

- A  COMMENT  on  RUTH  and 

NOTES  on  JONAH.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  Sa 

- JOSEPH’S  PARTI-COLOUBED 

COAT,  DAVID’S  HEINOUS  SIN,  &o. 
Crown  ^o,  doth,  3a 

- ‘‘A  PISGAH  SIGHT  of  PALES¬ 
TINE,  and  the  CONFINES  THEREOF.** 
With  Facsimileo  of  all  the  quaint  Ulnstra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  7s. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Paneras  lant. 
Cheapside. 


patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  '  ing,  mannfactnred  on  the  premises. 

A  Discount  of  5  pci'  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &;  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  NewriharrCs  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  '*  Lichen  Islandiens  or  Iceland  Mon  Coooa,”  la  id.  a  pound. 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,”  la  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  **  Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  snperfloons  Batter, 
6d.  a  packets 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


CANON  GREGORY’S  LECTURES  AT 
8T  PAUL’a 

Just  published,  crown  8to,  doth,  price  2a  Od., 

A  RE  WE  BETTER  THAN  OUE 

m\.  FATHERS?  or,  a  ComparatiTe  View  of 
the  Social  Position  of  England  at  the  Revolution 
of  1888  and  at  the  Present  Time.  Four  Leoturee 
delivered  in  St  Paul’e  Cathedral  in  November, 
1871.  By  ROBERT  GREGORY,  M.A,  Canon 
of  St  Paol’a 

Oxford  and  London :  JAMES  PARKER  and 
CO. 


Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  3o.  6d.,  boards, 

Dublin  university 

CALENDAR  for  1872. 

Containing  Lists  of  Hononrs  and  Prises  awarded 
daring  the  Year  1871 ;  Regnlations  for  Medical 
and  Surgical  Degrees  and  Lioenaes:  Coarse  for 
the  Themc^cal  Exhibitions ;  Revised  Courses  for 
Moderatorahipe ;  New  Limited  Mathematical 
Honour  Course ;  Conwlete  List  of  Graduates  In 
Honours  at  the  B.  A.  Degree;  ^pointraents  held 
by  Medical  Graduates,  and  by  former  Students  of 
the  Engineering  School ;  Benefactors  of  Trinity 
College  since  the  Foundation :  List  of  the  present 
University  Electors,  with  the  dates  of  their 
Degrees,  ho. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  limo,  price  3a,  boarda 

DUBLIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS;  m 
Simplement  to  the  Univmvity  Calendar  for 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

ReoM^  P*yfog  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 

.Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
»  eign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocka  Telegraph  and  Misotdlaneous  Shares,  he. 
MESSRS  SHARP 


Dublin :  HODGES,  FOSTER,  and  CO. 
London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
EflTABUSHBD  1852. 

Bankebs:  LoKDOif  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.O. 


lUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 


JL  203,  is  pablished  THIS  DAT. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  The  Drama  in  England. 

II.  John  Hookham  Frere. 

III.  The  Lateet  Sehool  of  Poetry. 

IV.  Bishop  Berkeley.  „ 

V.  Bank  of  England  and  Money  Market. 
VI.  Forster’s  Lire  of  Dickens. 

VII.  The  Year  of  the  Passion. 

VIII.  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Recollections. 

IX.  Marco  Polo  and  Travels  in  his  Footatepi. 
X.  Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 

XI.  The  Proletariat  on  a  False  Scent. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarie  ftroet. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  medium  8vo,  pp.  428,  cloth, 

I  IN  ASIA:  HOW  WE  CAME  BY  IT. 

A  BOOK  OF  CONFESSIONS. 

■W*.  2)J:,  T  O  DE3  S, 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Paternoster  row,  • 
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ALBEKABLB  8TRX1T, 
January^  1872. 

MR  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


The  QUAETEBLY  BEVIEW, 

No.  203. 

COKTXIfTS  : 

I.  The  Drama  in  England. 

IT.  John  Hookham  Frere. 

III.  The  Latest  School  of  Poetry. 

.1 V.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

V.  Bank  of  England  and  Money  Market. 

VI.  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens. 

VII.  The  Year  of  the  Passion. 

VIII.  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Recollections. 

IX.  Marco  Polo  and  Travels  in  his  Footsteps. 

X.  Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 

XI.  The  Proletariat  on  a  False  Scent. 

* 

A  NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  to 

HIGH  TARTARY,  YARKAND,  and 
KASHGAR.  By  ROBERT  SHAW.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  16s. 

The  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY 

on  the  BIBLE,  Explanatory  and  Critical, 
with  a  Revision  of  the  Translation.  By 
BISHOPS  and  other  CLERGY  of  the 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Canon 
COOK.  M.A.  VoL  I.  The  Pentateuch. 
Medium  8vo,  SOs. 

RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  in 

all  COUNTRIES ;  their  Age  and  Uses.  By 
JAMES  FER0US80N,  F.R.S.  W’ith  200 
Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  24s. 

AT  HOME  with  the  PATAGONIANS ; 

a  Year's  Wanderinjn  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  Kio  Negro.  By  Capt. 
MUSTERS,  R.N.  With  Map  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  IQs. 

EPHEMERA.  Second  Series.  By  Lord 

LYTTELTON.  Crown  8vo,  Os. 

‘*9*  A  few  copies  of  the  First  Series  may  still 
be  had. 

The  BOOK  of  MARCO  POLO,  the 

VENETIAN.  Concerning  the  Kingdoms 
and  Marvels  of  the  East.  A  New  English 
Version.  By  Colonel  YULE,  C.B.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Medium 
Svo,  428. 

TRAVELS  of  a  PIONEER  of  COM- 

MERCE,  on  an  Overland  Journey  from 
Cliina  towards  India.  By  F.  T.  COOPER. 
With  Illustrations.  Svo,  108. 

■JBT  CHRYSOSTOM,  His  LIFE  and 

TIMES.  A  Sketch  of  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  In  the  Fourth  Century.  By  Rev. 

.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  M  A.  With  Por¬ 
trait.  Svo,  158. 

LORD  BYRON :  a  Biography ;  with 

a  Critical  Essav  on  his  place  in  Llteratnre. 
By  CARL  ELZE.  Edited  with  Notes. 
With  Original  Portrait.  Svo,  IQs. 

CHARACTER.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 

Author  of  *  Self-Help.’  Small  Svo,  Cs. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  COM- 

MERGE,  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Seven 
Years’ War  to  the  Present  Time.  By  LEONE 
LEVI,  Barrlster-at-Law.  Svo. 

[Next  week. 

The  WELLINGTON  CORRESPON- 

DENCE— Cl\il  and  Political.  VoL  IV.  Svo, 
20a. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  HENRY 

COOKE,  D.D.,  President  of  Assembly’s 
College.  Belfast.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  PORTER, 
D.D.  With  Portrait  Svo,  148. 

HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN 

ANNE  until  the  PEACE  of  UTRECHT, 
1701-I713>  By  Karl  STANHOPE,  ^ond 
Edition.  Svo,  IQs. 


JOHN  MUEBAT, 


The  HANDWBITINO  ot  JUNIUS. 

Professionally  investigated.  By  Mr  CH  ABOT, 
Expert.  With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evi¬ 
dence  by  the  Hon.  EDWARD  TWISLETON. 
With  Facsimiles.  4to.  C38. 

The  STUDENT’S  ANCIENT  HIS- 

TORY  of  the  EAST,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  By 
PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  W’ith  W'oodcuts. 
Post  Svo,  78.  6d. 

A  BOY’S  VOYAGE  BOUND  the 

W’ORLD ;  including  a  Residence  in  Victoria, 
and  a  Journey  by  Rail  across  North  America. 
Edited  by  SAMUEL  SMILES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Post  Svo,  68. 

The  CHOICE  of  a  DWELLING;  a 

Practical  Handbook  of  useful  Information  on 
all  Points  couneeted  with  a  House.  By 
GERVASE  WHEELER.  'With  Plans.  Post 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

CHRISTIANITY  in  relation  to 

SOCIETY  and  OPINION.  By  M.  GUIZOT. 
Post  8V0,  98. 

SCBAMBLES  on  the  ALPS. 

Including  the  First  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn, 
nnd  the  Attempts  which  preceded  it.  By 
EDWARD  WHYMPER.  5th  Thousand 
W’ith  Maps  and  120  Illustrations.  3Iedium 
Svo,  218. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  in  the 

EAST  and  WEST.  By  SIR  H.  SUMNER 
MAINE,  Svo,  98. 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE;  Researches 

Into  the 'Development  of  Mythology,  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By  E.  B. 
T  I’LOR.  2  vols.  Svo,  248. 

The  DESCENT  of  MAN,  a’nd  on 

,  SELECTION  In  RELATION  to  SE.X.  By 
CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  24s 

The  NOVELS  and  NOVELISTS  of  the 

XVIIlth  CENTURY;  In  Illustration  of  the 
Afanners  and  .Morals  of  the  Age.  By 
WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Post 
Svo,  lOs.  Od. 

The  WORKS  of  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By 
Rev.  W’HITWELL  ELWIN.  Vols.  I.,  II., 
VI.,  and  VII.  With  Portrait.  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 
each. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  MANNERS  and 

CUSTOMS  of  the  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 
By  E.  J.  LANK.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by 
K.  STANLEY  POOLE.  With  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.  Post  Svo,  128, 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

A  Cheaper  Edition,  containing  the  Author’s 
latest  corrections  and  additions.  Post  Svo. 

History  of  England.  3  vols.,  128. 

History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages.  3  vols.,  12s. 

History  of  Literature.  4  vols.,  16s.  j 


MEMOIR  of  SIR  CHAS.  EASTLAKE. 

With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  LADY  EASTLAKE.  To  which  are 
nadod  his  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  2  vols.  Svo,  24s. 

HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  NORTH 

ITALY,  from  the  14th  to  16th  Century, 
Venice  Padua,  Vicenia,  Verona,  I’errara, 
Milan,  Friuli,  Breschia.  By  J.  A.  CROWE 
and  G.  B.  CAVALCASKLLE.  W’ith  Illus- 
trutions,  2  vols.  Svo,  42s. 


Albemarle  street. 


13  Orbat  Marlborough  street. 

HUEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  1  vol.,  Svo,  158. 

"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
questions,  and,  like  all  Hr  Dixon’s  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable.”— Dally  News. 

*‘We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant,  novel, 
and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Swit¬ 
zers.  The  composition  of  the  hook  is  in  the  very 
best  style.  Post . 

“  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr  Dixon 
has  never  painted  witli  more  force  and  truth. 
His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and 
clear.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  hook.” 
—Standard. 

FBAIRIE  FABMS  aid  FBAIBIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLHORK 
(”  Uhique  ”)•  2  vols.,  witli  illustrations,  218. 

”  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  deep  interest  In  *  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.’  Mr  Gillmore’s  sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chapters.^’— Dally  News. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
Creations.  4l8t  Edition.  1  vol.,  royal  Svo, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  Sis.  Od. 

*‘A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former 
works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication.” — Times. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful 
record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day.” 
— Post. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE, 

C. E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  las. 

‘‘There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance  with 
wliich  Mr  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book 
is  very  exciting  readiDg.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS.  Vicar  of  All  Saints. 
Knightsbridge,  and  I*rebendary  of  St  Paul’s. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  13s. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GUMMING, 

D. D.  Shcond  Edition.  1  vol,  Qs. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  WOHAV  in  SPITE  of  HEBSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON.  3  vols. 

“Mr  JealfresoD's  powerfully  written  and  ex¬ 
citing  tale  possesses  several  claims  to  public 
attention  In  the  character  of  Felicia  Avalon, 
masculine  in  her  accomplishments  and  her  spirit 
of  independent  integrity,  womanly  in  her  enthu- 
siaB.m  and  tenderness,  our  author  has j^ven  good 
evidence  of  Ids  creative  originality.  He  is  never 
dull,  his  narrative  never  flags.  We  read  this 
novel  through  without  a  pause.”— Athenaeum. 

”  A  delightful  and  exciting  story.  The  interest 
intensifies  with  every  page  until  it  becomes  quite 
absorbing.”— Post. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mrs 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vols. 

“  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read 
with  pleasure.”— Athenaeum. 

*‘A  very  lively,  readable,  and  clever  book. 
The  theatrical  scenes  are  very  autusiug  aud  well 
told.”— Eclio. 

WILFRID  CUUBERUBDE.  B/ 

GEORGE  MACDOSALD,  LL.D.  3  voU. 

**  ‘  Wilfrid  Cumhermede  ’  is  extremely  original, 
clever,  and  interesting.  Besides  the  faculty  of 
drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wouder- 
fulgiftof  word  painting.” — Athenaeum. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3vola 

‘‘  Mrs  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground- 
There  is  great  force  In  the  character  of  Adelaide 
Snowden,  and  many  touches  of  true  artistic  dis¬ 
crimination  adorn  it.”— Spectator. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

‘‘  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a  successful 
novelist.” — Daily  News. 

BRUNA’3  REVENGE.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Caste,’  &c.  3  vols. 

[January  26. 
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